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DIPLOMATISTS AT SEA 


"Tue Paris wranglings are finished ; the peace- 
makers carry their troubles across the ocean. The 
meeti in Paris were mever, like those at 
Versailles, a Peace Conference ; they were 
an opportunity given to smaller nations, which 
had fought on the victorious side, to assert their 
Fo and express their desires. In this sense, as 
Bevin said in his valedictory speech, the 
poe a ‘has “accomplished its task” of 
considering the five draft treaties and sending 
them back with recommendations to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers; but, except in so far as 
the Big Four had reached agreement at their 
previous meeting, the discussions in Paris have 
settled little and reached no finality. Indeed, 
when Britain and the Dominions abstained from 
voting on the Article of the Bulgarian Treaty 
fixing the frontier with Greece, they made fluid 
ber more an issue which the Council’s previous 
that the —. sag P| that of 

jaa » 1941, appeared to have deci 
Ga anes of the important questions left open 
by the Big Four did the contributions of the 
seventeen associate members of the Conference 
narrow the field of disagreement: instead, their 
debates i the antagonism between 
East and West. The concluding plenary sessions 
merely showed that the doilar-sterling voting 
bloc outnumbered that controlled by Mr. Molotov. 
The chief theses of the Slav bloc was that control 
of navigation and commerce on the Danube 
should the exclusive concern of the riparian 
States, and that the constitution of the Free 
Territory of Trieste should be “ democratic,” 
with the powers of the Governor and of the 
Security Council strictly limited. This was 
voted down by a two-thirds majority, which was 
also secured for the French frontier line dividing 
Istria. But what effect will these resolutions have 
when the Big Four, who are not bound to accept 
any of them, sit down in New York to draft the 
actual treaties ? It may not be necessary to take 
literally Mr. Bevin’s declaration that any treaty 
not providing for “‘ equal opportunity ” in the 
Danube Valley will be unacceptable to Britain ; 
nor is it certain that Yugoslavia will in the end 
carry out the threat, dramatically emphasised by 


the withdrawal of her delegation from the final 
plenary session, not to sign any treaty with Italy 
which does not give full effect to Yugoslav 
aspirations to own Trieste. (In an interview with 
Mr. Philips Price, M.P., Marshal Tito lately 
stated that, provided its constitution is satis- 
factory, and the territory of the enclave fairly 
defined, he sees no objection in principle to Trieste 
becoming a Free Territory.) More significance 
must be attached to Mr. Molotov’s final speech 
in Paris; he made it plain that his conception of 
his task in the final drafting would be to undo 
the “incorrect” voting in Paris and to fight 
against the “ anti-democratic ” clauses which the 
Twenty-one Nations had sought to incorporate 
in the treaties. Unless a greater spirit of com- 
promise and co-operation prevails, the Big Four 


- seem likely to reach a renewed deadlock. 


The public now expects deadlock; the man 
with a future is the statesman who can surprise 
the world by breaking it. We suggest on another 
page that a practical, administrative approach to 
Germany, the most critical and difficult of all the 
problems before the Foreign Ministers, may 
succeed where political argument cannot lead 
anywhere. Is it too late to revert to the “ func- 
tional ” idea of international co-operation which 
was so prevalent at the end of the war? What are 
the issues that most vitally affect mankind to-day ? 
Not Trieste or even the Dardanelles, but food, 
the distribution of raw materials and the use of 
atomic energy. The Slav bloc, made tougher and 
more secretive by the quarrels in Paris, is as 
deeply concerned about all these as are Western 
nations. The Food and Agricultural Organisa- 
tion, under the inspiration of Sir John Boyd Orr, 
has now put forward far-sighted and hopeful 
proposals for using world surpluses of food for 
the benefit of the undernourished. Russia is 
not a member of F.A.O. There is no reason to 
think that she has finally decided not to co-operate. 
Again the bedevilling factor in the Middle East 
is oil, on which Britain, America and Russia 
base their strategy and their politics. If we cannot 
agree politically, could we not agree on a scheme 
for sharing oil ? Finally—it is in everyone’s mind 
—have we really said our last word on atomic 


energy? Examine the American and Russian 
proposals ; they are not necessarily contradictory. 
Of one thing we are quite sure: none of the 
nations want war, least of all Russia, which is the 
most devastated and disorganised by the last 
war; two rival blocs clashing on political issues 
and strategic positions are a fatal substitute for 
the One World which every statesman declares 
to be necessary. If political agreement is not 
to be had, another attempt should be made to 
co-operate about the concrete, everyday things 
that matter to every man, woman and child in 
every country. 


The French Constitution 


The Fourth Republic is born, or at least the 
date of its birth is now fixed for Christmas Eve, 
when the Council of the Republic meets and the 
new Constitution, approved by the Referendum 
last Sunday, comes into force. But though the 
period of provisional government is now at last 
happily over, it remains to be seen whether 
France has yet finally done with the disturbing 
element of /e provisoire : already the political 
sages-femmes of the Right are hinting, before its 
official birth, that the infant Constitution will 
require plastic surgery. Out of the total elec- 
torate, the “ Aves ” in the Referendum represented 
36 per cent., and the “* Noes ” and the abstainers 
(including those who spoiled their ballot papers) 
were 31 per cent. and 33 per cent. respectively. 
The increase in the number of abstentions, from 
5 millions last May to over 8 millions, may reflect 
to some extent the sheer boredom of many voters 
of all parties at having to go so frequently to the 
polling booths; but to a greater extent it was 
probably the consequence of the stand taken by 
General de Gaulle and the Union Gaulliste 
against the draft Constitution which all three of 
the main parties had endorsed. In particular, 
the membership of the M.R.P. was obviously 
divided and bewildered. Undoubtedly its leaders 
will realise that, unless the Party’s relations with 
the General are regularised before the general 
election on November 10, the Left parties will 
stand to gain. It is significant, therefore, that 
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Constitution, indeed, is flexible in that, subject 
to a referendum, revision requires only a two- 
thirds majority of the lower Chamber. what 
proportion of the French electorate will vote for 
a party which seeks a mandate to begin tinkering 
forthwith at a constitution which has just been 
approved after so painful a pregnancy ? 


Mr. Jinnah’s Tactics 


The first effects of the Muslim League’s 
decision to enter the Interim Government should 
be salutary. It should lessen the fear of “ direct 
action” by the Muslims. But it is doubtful 
whether the decision can be interpreted as a proof 
that the League intends to adopt a policy of 
co-operation. The prolonged and patient 
ef the Nawab of Bhopal, the president of the 
Princes’ Chamber, to find a formula which both 
parties could accept, ended in failure. What 
Mr. Jinnah finally did was to accept the invitation 
not of Pandit Nehru but of the Viceroy to enter 
the Government, and in so doing he stressed his 
reliance on Lord Wavell’s promises of fair 
treatment for the five Members who will represent 
the League. No coalition has been formed; no 
agreed policy has been accepted ; in no real sense 
will Nehru be Premier, nor will the Government 
be a Cabinet held together by the principle of 
collective responsibility. It may be im fact what 
it is in law, merely the Viceroy’s Council, held 
together by his authority as the arbitrator between 
its two groups. It seems to be Mr. Jinnah’s 
tactics to bring back the British Overlord into 
Indian politics as the indispensable arbiter 
between the “‘ Two Nations.” This is an unhappy 
preparation for Independence. How Congress 
will react is not yet clear. It may try to insist 
on the principle of collective responsibility, but 
even this will be of little avail, if the Muslim 
group enters the Government in an obstructive 
and non-co-operative mood. The nomination 
ef Dr. Mondal, provisional president of the anti- 
Congress Scheduled Castes Federation, certainly 
has a provocative look. Nothing can go happily 
until Congress and League adjust their differences 
over the broad outlines of the future Constitution. 


China’s Civil War 


The fall of Kalgan to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
American-equipped armies increases his control of 
the main Chinese railway communications and 
chief centres. Although the Communist guerillas 
are spread widely over the Chinese countryside, 
their main concentration is now in North 
Manchuria, centred on Harbin, where it is 
unlikely that Chiang Kai-shek will risk all-out 
positional warfare. The efforts of General 
Marshall and Dr. Leighton Stewart to bring about 
a truce have failed; the stage seems set for a 
Jong-drawn-out civil war. The Communist 
armies trained in guerilla warfare will avoid 
pitched battles, as they did in the case of Kalgan. 
They are far less well-equipped than the 
Kuomintang armies, but. their morale is far 
higher ; their level of military and, particularly, 
of political education is much sounder; and, 
above all, they are gaining increasing support 
from the Chinese peasants and farmers by their 
programme of agrarian reform. The Kuomintang 
is now at the parting of the ways: it could still 
prevent civil war if it were prepared to put 
forward and implement the long-promised pro- 
gramme of land reform and economic rehabilita- 
tion which the Chinese people need to-day as 
never before in their history. But while the policy 
of Washington continues to subordinate the needs 
of China to her own Pacific strategy against 
the Soviet Union, there is little hope that 


China can return to the principles of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. 


tiveness of the military campaign is due im part 
to the unreliability of the troops, many of whom 
sympathise with guerillas, although the Army 
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Tsaldaris no doubt feels that if he can get sufficient 
help to tide over his present troubles, winter will 
put an end to the guerilla bands in the mountains. 


The President Gives In 


Mr. Truman has surrendered to that section 
of the American people which wished to do away 
with price controls. Their propaganda was that 
such controls would limit supply, and they had 
managed to make this story come true in the 
meat industry. The President’s description of 
the unscrupulous tactics used by his opponents 
was truthful, but hardly an adequate excuse for 
surrender to them. It is true that there is plenty 
of meat in America, and that profiteers are holding 
it back from the market ; it is true that the present 
meat famine is due not to controls but to the 
emasculation of the Administration’s plan for 
controls : it is, above all, true that Congress is 
responsible for this refusal to pass the legislation 
necessary to control prices throughout the nation 
and thus ensure supplies. But that does not 
lessen the sad truth that the President has failed 
in his role as representative of all the people 
against the special interests. Removing controls 
on meat three weeks before the November election 
may give a slight temporary popularity to the 
Democrats. It is unlikely to result in such a 
shift of opinion that the President will not be 
faced with a more recalcitrant Congress in 
January than that which botched the control 
plan in June. In that case such surrenders to 
force majeure will be repeated frequently, and the 
control of American domestic policy will be in 
the hands of “ the selfish men ” whom Mr. Truman 
condemns. 


Russian Trade With Sweden 


In spite of earlier American attempts to restrict 
the scope of the economic negotiations between 
Sweden and the Soviet Union, an agreement 
was finally signed last week. It provides for a 
short-term Swedish credit to Russia of about 
thirty-five million pounds and a further seventy 
million pounds for fifteen years. Although the total 
amount is not large compared to Russian require- 
ments of industrial equipment and manufactured 
goods, for which Moscow can find neither dollar 
nor sterling credits at present, it is the first success 
the Russians have had in their post-war search 
for foreign credits. By the agreement, Sweden 
will get larger supplies of coal, the most serious 
shortage in an economy greatly dependent on 
the efficiency of its machine industry. Although 
there was some opposition to the agreement from 
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Unien. ically, however, it reinforces the 
Swedish Government’s efforts to find a neutral 
“ middle-way ** betweem her powerful neighbour 
and the more distant Western democracies with 
which its SociakDemocratic sympathies lie. 
This credit, coming after the comprehensive 
Russo-Danish agreement, will go a long way to 
establish stable trade amd political relations 
between all the Scandimavian countries and the 
Soviet Union. 


Lancashire and Labour Shortage 


Since amy move which lessens our economic 
dependence on the United States is welcome, it 
is good news that negotiations have been com- 
pleted for the purchase by Britain of substantial 
quantities of raw cotton from the U.S.S.R. The 
problem of Lancashire, however, is to be measured 
in terms not of raw cotton shortage but of defi- 
ciency of labour, particularly in spinning. The 
restoration of an adequate labour force, to which 
the Working Party looked, is falling badly behind 
schedule; next year’s probable production of 
yarn is put at no cage than 750,000,000 Ib., 
as compared with 1,300,000,000 Ib. before the 
war; and, though little has been done to make 
good the acute shortage of cotton textiles in 
British shops, exports of cotton cloth are’ now 
barely 40 per cent. of the 1938 volume. There 
is little hope of attracting more labour or of 
increasing output per worker unless the mills are 
radically modernised. It looks as though the 
Working Party’s belief that this could be done 
without public ownership of the industry was 
unduly optimistic. 


The Nation’s Wards = 


The Government, we hope, will lose no time 
in carrying out the main recommendation of the 
Curtis Committee, that a special Children’s 
Branch, attached to one or other of the Depart- 
ments, should have centralised responsibility for 
caring for the welfare of children deprived by fate 
or an award of the Courts of normal home life ; 
and that the policy of this Branch should be 
executed by Children’s Officers working under 
special committees of local authorities. The facts 
adduced by the Committee as to existing conditions 
are disquieting: while responsibility is shared 
among half a dozen overlapping departments, an 
immense amount of needless suffering is caused to 
children in dehumanised institutions, ill-super- 
vised voluntary orphanages and under-inspected 
foster-homes. The extent to which the institution 
should be superseded by a better organised 
“ fostering *-system or by small “group com- 
mittees” under carefully chosen, sympathetic 
management will have to be worked out gradually 
as the result of experiment and trial. The main 
thing at the moment is to establish the special 
responsibility of a single authority for the care of 
these children, who number to-day about 125,000. 
and to imtroduce, through local authorities’ 
Children’s Officers, a real personal element in 
looking after their material and psychologicz! 
background. 


The Fair Wages Clause 


The Tory attempt to turn the ratification o{ 
the Fair Wages Clause into a debate on the 
“ closed shop ” was naturally defeated. The new 
resolution, which supersedes that of 1909, was 
agreed between the Coalition Government, the 
T.U.C. and the Employers’ Federation during 
the war. Mr. Strauss wanted to amend the 


Clause, which (as now drafted) lays down that a 
Government contractor “shall recognise the 
freedom of his workpeople to be members of 
of any trade union.” 


trade unions,” to read “ 
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In most cases, the 


difference, but it might sometimes very 
awkward results. It would leave © way open 


for a contractor to form a company union or to 
encourage a number of rival unions and prevent 
any one of them from effectively representing the 
majority of his workers. Mr. Strauss wanted to 
twist the Clause to restrain an employer from 
making an agreement to employ members only 
of a particular union or group of unions. The 
Government, on the other hand, has made it clear 
that it intends to treat the question of the closed 
shop, not as a general issue, but as matter for 
negotiation between trade unions and employers 
in special cases. This seems to be the right 
method. There is no general trade union demand 
for the closed shop, but there is a strong argument 
for it in certain firms or industries, such as coal 
mining or the L.P.T.B. The Fair Wages Clause 
embodies a sensible and widely accepted principle : 
it would have been stupid to make it a vehicle 
for prescribing the closed shop when both trade 
union and employer regard it as necessary for 
effective collective bargaining. 


The Transport Protectors 


The attempt of the transport interests to 
furbish up their plan of co-operation, published 
some time ago, as an alternative to the Govern- 
ment’s nationalisation policy is not likely to 
cut much ice. It is clear that a system designed 
to distribute traffic in the most economical way 
and to cut out wasteful duplication must be 
based on both common ownership and common 
direction of a unified transport service. It is 
true that an organisation as large as this solution 
requires will have to be broken up in order to 
avoid the dangers of bureaucracy; but the 
right lines of devolution for it are surely, in the 
main, regional and local rather than sectional. 
What is wanted is not a series of organisations 
each responsible for a single kind of transport, 
with only*central co-ordination between them, 
but a series of unified regional systems, with cen- 
tral control based on regions rather than separate 
kinds of service. As for the demand that national- 
isation should be held in abeyance pending 
‘impartial ” enquiry into each case, what does 
it mean? Who and where are the “ impartial ” 
persons whose judgment is to be accepted as 
binding upon the Government? Nationalisation 
is a controversial political issue, on which 
judgment can be passed only by the electorate 
which returns one party in preference to another 
to power. 
itself in its election programme to carry through 
the transfer of certain key industries and services 
to public ownership; and the electors sent it 
back with a large majority in the expectation 
that it would do as it had promised. There is, 
on that score, nothing to enquire into, about 
transport or gas or electricity any more than 
about coal mining. The decision has been 
democratically taken: all that remains is to 
give effect to it-as speedily as possible. 


They Also Win 


The London hotel and restaurant workers have 
won a complete victory. The employers have 
given full recognition to the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers as the appro- 
priate body to represent catering workers, and 
have promised to negotiate a comprehensive 
agreement. There was never any doubt that the 
strikers had a strong moral case. They righ#y 
enjoyed public support in their demand for trade 
union rights. The injunction obtained by the 
Savoy management did not affect the outcome of 
the strike, but it raises an important matter of 
principle. Are the wartime regulations designed 
to limit strikes to be retained indefinitely ? The 
retention of price controls and arbitration ma- 
chinery should not be made an excuse for making 
strikes illegal. A strike is, on occasion, the only 
means open to workers; it is certainly not clear 
that hotel employees would have won ordinary 
trade union recognition without striking. 


change would make no practical _ 


The Labour Party clearly pledged. 


PARLIAMENT : Signs of the Times 
Wednesday 


The Tory sense of values grows more and more 
peculiar. On Tuesday the Big Shots, including Mr. 
Assheton and Mr. Oliver Stanley, were there on the 
front bench to defend Christianity, liberty and the 
coinage from Socialist debasement. But the Chan- 
cellor, fresh from his American trip, got his Second 
Reading in record time. In contrast, when the Com- 
mittee Stage and Third Reading of the Atomic 
Energy Bill were taken last Friday, Tory numbers 
sank to four. It was left to a hard-working group of 
Labour M.P.s, headed by Donald Bruce and Raymond 
Blackburn, to undertake the constructive criticism 
of the Bill. On the issues of secrecy and consultation 
with the scientists the group had to be content with 
some very smooth assurances. 

On Monday, the Chamber was well filled all day, 
though the business was quite unimportant. George 
Isaacs, in an excellent speech, moved a motion renew- 
ing, in Government contracts, a fair wages clause 
identical with that passed by the Coalition Govern- 
ment in 1942. But this did not deter the Tories, 
still breathing the ozone of Blackpool, from trying to 
stage a full-dress debate by means of a verbal amend- 
ment, on the general issue of the closed ghop. The 
resulting discussion was ragged and unsatisfactory, 
since the Deputy Speaker was determined to keep it 
strictly to the terms of the Amendment, and the 
Government spokesmen were therefore able to post- 
pone any statemeat on the central issue. However, 
back-benchers on both sides were not so squeamish. 
H. Strauss moved the Tory amendment in a clever 
lawyer’s speech, and was answered with equal legal 
ability by Sidney Silverman. Ness Edwards spoke 
well, without dealing with the amendment itself; 


275 
he enabled Harold MacMillan to give a display of 
that old-time Union banter which so ill becomes him. 

The House then turned to a subject ideally suited 
for post-prandial discussion—a Prayer to annul the 
Nurses’ Amendment Regulations 1946. The issue 
was whether Christian Science nurses should in 
future be permitted to call themselves nurses, and 
the Prayer was moved by Alfred Edwards and Geoffrey 
Cooper, two Socialist devotees of Mary Baker Eddy. 
They were followed by Wilson Harris, self-appointed 
defender of the King’s English, who protested against 
the cribbing and confining of a good old English 
word. Fred Messer, who really knows the subject, 
brought the debate back to reality by reminding the 
House that the Nurses’Charter would be meaningless 
if any untrained person could glaim the title, and the 
Minister of Health put as much energy and wit into 
his ‘reply as if he had been winding up a serious 
debate. 

Fred Bellenger’s handling of the sentences on the 
Paratroopers last week has continued to be an em- 
barrassment. How much stronger his position would 
have been if he had quashed the sentences on the 
merits of the case and not relied on legal irregularities. 

Foreign affairs is a topic of conversation outside 
the Chamber, but there has only been one minor 
debate when Francis Noel-Baker raised the Spanish 
issue on the adjournment. He made a restrained and 
most conciliatory appeal to the Government and was 
supported by Leah Manning. Everyone expected 
a constructive reply from Hector McNeil. Instead, 
he put his back to the dispatch box and spoke as 
though he was an officer haranguing some recalcitrant 
Red Devils. This departure from his usual attitude 
was unhelpful both to the Government and to Spanish 
democracy. PHINEAS 


A PLAN FOR GERMANY 


Beyonp the Foreign Ministers’ immediate agenda 
in New York lies the still unsolved problerh of 
Germany. Inspired rumour concerning “the 
Berlin brief” prepared for Mr. Bevin already 
suggests that it contains drastic proposals for the 
revision of the Potsdam Agreement which are 
likely to meet with French and Russian opposition. * 
If this is so, the chances of a Four Power Atree- 
ment on Germany are smallindeed. Britain alone 
is in a position to put forward a policy for Ger- 
many which might lead to an integrated Europe. 
But, to do so, Mr. Bevin will have to take his 
stand against rebuilding German economy on the 
basis of American free enterprise. 

It is deeply disturbing to observe that Ministerial 
statements have seemed to support the contention 
that the main British interest in Germany at 
the moment is to reduce the burden on the British 
taxpayer. In comparison with the thousands of 
millions which we spent on defeating Germany, 
£80,000,0c0 a year is a trifling contribution, 
provided that it is really assisting in the destruction 
of German militarism and the integration of 
Germany into a United Europe. To permit the 
Treasury outlook to determine our policy to 
Germany would be short-sighted folly. 

Unfortunately there are indications that, when 
he starts his discussions with his three colleagues, 
Mr. Bevin will already be partially committed 
to the American point of view. The merger of 
the British and American Zones is already taking 
place, and it has been stressed that one objective 
of this merger is to reduce our financial com- 
mitments. This can only be done on the assump- 
tion that American Big Business is encouraged to 
obtain controlling interests in German industry, 
and the German Trusts are reconstructed on 
American credit. If, for instance, General Motors 
buys up the Volkswagen factory, United Steel 
obtains a controlling interest in the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke and Dupont in I.G. Farben, then, 
it is thought, a reduction in the costs of a joint 
Anglo-American control can be secured. 

This no doubt is what Mr. Byrnes means when 
he statés his determination to “‘ rebuild democ- 
racy” in Germany. German labour is both 


skilled and cheap; and the visit to Berlin of 


Mr. Allen, director of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, suggests that the U.S. plan is to 
provide dollars for reviving Western Germany 
as part of an American economic empire—which 
wguld include Britain. It is because they see in 

e constitution and policy of the new inter- 
zonal economic agencies a move in this direction, 
that the German Social-Democrats have threatened 
to withdraw from all responsible posts in the 
British Zone. They are not prepared to commit 
political suicide by conniving at the rebuilding 
of the German Trusts, with or without Anglo- 
American financial control. Their relative lack of 
success in the recent elections is probably an 
indication that they are already compromised in 
German eyes. 

This puts Mr. Bevin in a difficult position. 
Without American dollars, the fusing of the two 
Zones will actually increase the cost of occupation 
for the British taxpayer. Mr. Hynd had apparently 
hoped that food imports into the British Zone 
would be reduced if we obtained access to the 
agricultural surplus of the American Zone. But 
the system of federalization, which has trans- 
formed the three Laide of the American Zone into 
virtually autonomous puppet States, makes it 
impossible to collect this surplus. The result is 
that, while we shall pool with the Americans the 
industrial production of the British Zone, we may 
receive very little in exchange. Hence the 
temptation for purely budgetary reasons to accept 
American financial domination of both Zones and 
to restore the worst evils of the Weimar Republic. 
Already we are drifting in this direction. 

Yet the fact remains that, whether Germany is 
administered as a single unit or divided between 
East and West, the only basis for a healthy 
reconstruction is centralised Socialist planning, 
including State ownership of the basic industries 
and services and drastic land reform. Through- 
out devastated Europe State Socialism has become 
a necessity for survival, and even such Right-wing 
Parties as M.R.P. in France accept this as self- 
evident. If we in Britain still believe in 
“ gradualism,” that is because, having escaped 
occupation, we have not witnessed, like our 
friends on the Continent, the wholesale collabora- 
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» including Gern 
the Left of Great Britain ; Lape | 
un - meet German requirements 
satisfy our European Allies, must 
“extreme” than the Government’ 
programme. If, for the sake of reducing by a few 
million pounds the cost of-occupation, Mr. Bevin 
accepts American p in Germany, he will 
ren Si s including Fr ips 
appear to urope, rance, as the one 
Great Power which understands the German 
problem and E: sneeds. Accepting American 
dollars to fight ism, Mr. Bevin would 
confirm the division of Europe and drive 
the working class in every country into support 
of Communism. 

A Socialist plan for Germany is therefofe a 
vital British interest for which we must be 
prepared to pay a heavy price. We, in common 
with Russia and every European nation, need a 
Germany militarily impotent and economically 
integrated with her neighbours. In New York 
Mr. Bevin will have the chance of proving to 
France and Russia that we are not merely an 
American aircraft carrier off the coast of Europe. 


To break the deadlock between East and West i 


and also between France and Britain, what is 
needed is a bold British plan for the administra- 
tion for a unified Germany. We should propose 
in the first instance a Five Year Plan for German 
economy, allocating German surpluses among 
the Allies according to their needs and laying 
down the targets for German production. Such 
a plan would provide an incentive for hard work 
by promising the Germans that they would 
receive increasing proportions of the goods 
produced according as they achieved or surpassed 
their targets. The prime task of the Control 
Commission would be to tell the Germans what 
was required of them and what they would 
receive in return for fulfilling these requirements. 

It may be objected that this is merely an 
attempt scientifically to exploit Germany as a 
source of reparations. But that is precisely what 


is required at the moment both for the achieve-» comm 
ment of inter-Allied unity and for the good of + obvioys* 


Germany. At present, the Russians and the 
French are seeking, often short-sightedly, to 
obtain everything which they can from their 
own Zones, while the British and Americans— 
who have not the same urgent needs of reparations, 
and control food-deficit areas—are being forced 
to pay heavy subsidies. But it cannot be assumed 
that for this reason the German in the West is 
better off than the German in, the East. Just 
because the Russians are determined to exploit 
their Zone, the German population is at least 
fully employed and lives under a rationing system 
designed to benefit those who work hard. Having 
given them their orders and selected a political 
leadership which they trust, the Russians leave 
the Germans very largely to fend for themselves. 
In the British Zone, on the other hand, where 
exploitation is limited to the assisting of our 
domestic housing programme by shipping out 
large quantities of timber, there is widespread 
unemployment. Having no policy we provide 
the Germans with no targets and no incentives 
and maintain a vast horde of Control officials to 
supervise the ‘detailed application of a policy of 
laissez faire. The Russians are not unpopular 
because they exploit the Germans, but because 
the Germans fear Bolshevik domination. Equally 
the Germans are not pro-Western because we 
take no reparations from them, but simply out 
of their dislike of the Russians. 

On the economic side, therefore, any British 
plan for Germany should accept a great deal of 
the economic policy, in particular the centralized 
planning procedure, at present employed in the 
Russian Zone. Instead of carping at Russian 
deviations from Potsdam, which have resulted 
in economic revival in their Zone, we should 
propose that these deviations be accepted as the 
principle of a plan to be applied to Germany as 
a whole. If he did this, Mr. Bevin would remove 
one of the chief obstacles not only to Anglo- 















involve the 

Control Commission. Long ago 
that inter-Allied control would only be effective 
if it were administered by an 

the lines of SHAEF. Experience 

the General’s view. In Berlin today there is not 
one but four Control Commissions, and they 
spend as much time controlling each other as in 


capable of fulfilling the requirements of the Allies 
and how to distribute the surpluses among the 


is unavoidable. 

And many political problems can be tackled 
on a functional basis. A five-year plan, for 
instance, would obviously involve the formation 
of a series of centralized German Ministri 
ications, posts, finance, are the most 
) iples. Economic planning of in- 
dustry “ahd agriculture would have to disregard 
Zonal barriérs‘and would lead to the creation of 
German Agencies, probably in the form of State 
Trusts, to execute the: inter-Allied plan. In 
this way a gradual approach could be made to the 
formation of a central German Government. 

A British plan, boldly conceived on practidal 
Socialist lines, would at least force the 
three Powers to reveal their real intentions. 
proposing to the Russians that the methods which 
they have already imposed on their own Zone 
should now be employed over the whole of 
Germany, it would cut away some at least of the 
Russian objections to unified Russia 
would stand to obtain more reparations under 
such a plan than she does from the exclusive 
exploitation of her own Zone, The same prin- 
ciple applies to the French, who could hardly 
resist a plan which increased their share of repara- 
tions and insured against the revival of German 
militarism by the abolition of the German Trusts. 
No doubt the Americans would have most to 
find fault with. But it should not be impossible 
© persuade them that the only way of i 
the “‘Communist menace” is by adopting the 

iddle way of State Socialism combined with the 
greatest measure possible of political K 

Mr. Bevin’s chief difficulty is that the principles 
of such a plan are at variance with the present 
practice in the British and American Zones. 
But it is not too late to remedy this defect. Indeed 
it is vital that, even if the Russians refuse to 
come in, the principles which we have outlined 
above should be applied in the British Zone: 
Under any circumstances it would be madness 
to consent to its Americanization; and Mr. 
Bevin should make it clear in New York that 
whether or not the other Great Powers agree to 
collaborate, he is determined not merely to 
support the Social-Democrats but to impose 
Socialist planning at least in the British Zone. 
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And 
in the light of present policies, both 
and international, 
good prospect of our being able to maintain 
“full employment ” even in face of depression 


The first problem—that of the balance of 


its—is crucial. At present, we are making 
Dcuaal ants due te Sole do ae 
Canadian 


American and jan loans to pay part of 
our annual bill for imports, by exporting a good 
many things which home consumers would very 
much prefer to keep for themselves, and, last 


but least, by continuing to “ block” by far 
the greater part of our sterling debts incurred 
during and since the war. To get our balance of 


payments into a satisfactory state we need to 
raise our exports to a level that will not only pay 
for current imports but will also meet the charges 

ing from 1951 onwards on our post-war 
loans from abroad and contribute whatever is 
needed towards the liquidation of our sterling 
debts. Indeed, over and above this, we need to 
provide considerable capital sums for colonial 
development, to meet the current costs of such 
armed forces as we decide to maintain .abroad, 
to finance the occupation of the British Zone in 
Germany, and, if we can, to have something 
left over for lending to needy countries which 
can buy ‘British goods for their own economic 
development only if they can borrow the where- 
withal 


The nearest thing to an official estimate of 
what this means in terms of exports is that we 
shall require to raise the volume of British exy orts 
to something approximating to 75 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. This estimate is certainly 
not too high, if we are to meet the repayments 
due on the American loan and to satisfy with 
reasonable adequacy the claim of India to cash 
in on a substantial part of its sterling balance for 

of internal economic development. 

the time being, of course, it is easy for us to 

sell in the world market everything we can spare 
out of our current production, including a good 
deal of a sort that we cannot much longer do 
without at home ; and under these conditions we 
have concentrated largely on making what we 
have found easiest to make by diverting war 
factories to production for export. Even so, our 
have barely reached the pre-war volume 

—far short of the 75 per cent. over the pre-war 
total that is needed. The lack of any exportable 
surplus of coal is one factor in keeping the total 
down ; and another is the difficulty that is being 
experienced both in re-equipping industries whose 
plant was allowed to run down during the war 
and in securing enough workers to re-man the 
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depleted export trades, which in many Cases 
were kept going before 1939 on a basis of low 
ges and bad working conditions. Added to 
these factors is a continuing shortage of many 
materials, such as timber, and in some 
pe opt Bamana of skilled workers and technicians, 
as distinct from a general shortage of labour. 

Hitherto, there has been in effect no competition 
in the world market. The Germans are out of 

action ; so for the present are the Japanese ; and 
the Americans have been too busy meeting 
domestic orders to spare much energy for pushing 
their wares abroad. This situation obviously will 
not last ; and before long our power to sell goods 
abroad will again depend on the prices we ask 
for them, and also, to an increasing extent, on the 
credit terms we are able to give. It is true that, 
so far, the recovery of our export trade has been 
a good deal more rapid than most people thought 
possible a year ago ; but this is partly because the 
British people have put up with more austerity 
than a Tory Government could have persuaded 
them to accept, and partly because there has 
been a great deal less American competition 
than was regarded as likely. Any substantial 
downward movement of American domestic 
demand would certainly lead to much more 
pushing of American exports. Further, the 
crowds who have been to see the “ Britain Can 
Make It” Exhibition, patient as they are, can 
hardly be expected to wait for ever. 

The testing time for British export trade is 
still to come. It will come when foreign com- 
petition begins effectively to revive, when the 
more clamant demands from starved countries 
have been met, and when British consumers 
insist on getting their share of what is going, and 
are no longer prepared to see the export market 
given the first pick. What will happen then 
depends partly on the success of British industry 
in increasing its efficiency—which is a matter of 
the workers’ willingness to give of their best, as 
well as of better plant and more efficient factory 
management—and partly on the conditions under 
which world trade has to be carried on. 

It is still quite unknown how far we shall be 
called on in practice to implement the conditional 
pledges which we gave to the Americans as a 
condition of getting the loan. We know that we 
must within a single year remove all controls 
over current international monetary transactions 
and bring to an end the wartime “ dollar pool ” 
which has regulated the Empire’s demand for 
dollars. What we do not know is whether we 
shall also be called on to renounce all Empire 
preferences and to refrain from all commercial 
agreements involving any element of bilateral 
bargaining. We are pledged to support the 
Americans at the forthcoming World Trade 
Conference in urging the abolition of both these 
things ; but we are under no pledge to act our- 
selves in the way proposed unless other countries 
do so as well, or unless the Americans substantially 
lower their own tariff barriers. We can perhaps 
hope that any agreement which does emerge 
from the World Trade Conference will be a good 
deal less hampering than the “ Proposals”’ to 
which we have been coerced into giving our official 
support. We badly need to keep all the freedom 
possible and to make commercial bargains that 
will give us both imports at reasonably stable 
prices and assured markets for our exports when 
the existing sellers’ market ceases to exist. We 
are entitled to hope that other countries will save 
us from the consequences of the sheer compulsion 
which the Americans put upon us during the loan 
negotiations ; and it is a pertinent point that the 
Dominions are in no way bound by any pledges 
into which we were forced to enter. 

It is difficult to see how, without what the 
Americans denounce as “ bilateral bargaining ” 
in some form, we can possibly hope to get and pay 
for the imports that we must have if we are to 
be tolerably fed and are to maintain our standards 
of living at a satisfactory level. Perhaps if all the 
world is prosperous and the Americans buy ex- 
tensively in the world market and do not push 
export because they have abundant outlet among 


their home consumers, it may be possible for us 
to.go on increasing exports as our own production 
capacity revives, and so to be able without any 
special expedients to meet our own bills for 
imports. t even en such highly optimistic 
assumptions we could hardly redeem any con- 
siderable proportion of our sterling debts to 
India unless we could be assured of India’s 
taking payment in British.goods and not calling 
on us to supply dollars to finance purchases of 
capital goods in the United States. 

Judgment on the Government’s actions in this 
field is bound to depend on the view taken about 
the American loan. That the “‘ strings ” attached 
to the loan—not the rate of interest, but the 
extraneous. financial and commercial conditions 
—were onerotis, and even unfair, few will be 
found in this country to deny. The Government 
decided gloomily that there was no alternative 
to taking the loan because we could not do 
without its facilities. The decision will be 
justified in its eventual results if other countries, 
including our own Dominions, rescue us from 
having to put the American Trade Proposals 
into effect. If that happens, and we are left 
free to strike reasonable commercial bargains 
with our principal suppliers, the trade financial 
obligations of Bretton Woods may turn out to be 
bearable, and we may be able, given a general 
expansion of world trade, to make both ends meet. 
All this, however, is highly speculative, and it 
needs to be realised that, though so far we have 
done well with exports in a highly favourable 
market, we are still an enormous way short of 
exporting enough to meet our external obligations, 
and can feel no assurance of reaching the required 
level, even under- the most favourable world 
conditions. 

In effect, the Government have done well 
with the short-term “‘ export drive” ; they have 
also concluded a new trade agreement with 
Argentina, and have at least paved the way for a 
modest resumption of commerical dealings with 
Russia; and, on the other side of the account, 
they have negotiated satisfactory long-term con- 
tracts for bulk imports of certain staple goods from 
the Dominions and Denmark. But the long-term 
prospects of achieving a balance of international 
payments which will enable us to import what 
we require for full employment and reasonable 
consumption are still problematic. It is an 
illusion to suppose that this target has been 
reached, or will be reached without more planning 
and effort. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tue whole Nuremberg business has been a 
ghastly mess. At the end of the war I thought 
drum-head court martial the best way of getting 
rid of Goring, Streicher and other obvious war 
criminals and sadists. After that, “‘ denazifica- 
tion,” but an end to “trials.” Then came the 
grand idea of building up the concept of inter- 
national law by making it a crime to plan warfare. 
Unfortunately, the trial based on that idea has 
every day looked more hypocritical while the 
victors were themselves making atom bombs and 
jockeying for strategic advantages against each 
other. The judges and advocates have done 
their best to keep the hearing on a civilised and 
legal plane, but the last scrap of dignity has been 
snatched from the proceedings by the loathsome 
reporting of the executions. Why make a sen- 
sation of Géring’s suicide? It would have been 
better, far better, if they had all been given the 
chance to take cyanide. It would have at least 
spared us the degradation of these apparently 
protracted deaths by slow strangulation, described 
with disgusting detail. Another blunder was to 
publicise the heroic “last words” by guilty men 
who will only too easily figure as heroes in the 
minds of many Germans. 
* * * 

If the Savoy waiters had come out 15 months 
ago, the House of Commons staff would certainly 
have joined the strike. But to-day, as any guest 
in the Visitors’ Dining room soon notices, they 
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are the most hard-worked and good-humoured 
staff in London. This is entirely due to the 
revolution which took place in the Palace of 
Westminster after the General Election. The new 
Kitchen Committee were appalled to discover 
that the House of Commons catering staff were 
fired at the beginning of each Summer recess 
and then re-hired in the autumn, presumably in 
order to save money. Inadequate pay and a tipping 
system made them surly and uninclined to give 
equal service to the poorer Members. The 
Committee got to work at once and called in 
the Union organisers. After lengthy consultations 
an agreement was reached under which wages 
were paid all the year round and tipping was 
abolished. The result was miraculous and disposed 
once and for all of the silly assertion that waiters 
prefer the ignominy of relying on tips. Now 
you have the feeling, when you dine there, that 
M.P.s and staff alike all feel themselves members 
of a sensible democratic institution. 

7 * 


The problem of pensions for retired public 
servants in the United States seems to have been 
solved on one level at least : ex-Cabinet members 
become political commentators. Mr. Ickes and 
Mr. Welles are columnists, Mr. Morgenthau a 
radio commentator. Now we can whole-heartedly 
congratulate the New Republic on obtaining 
Henry Wallace’s services as an editor. Mr. 
Wallace is not strange to journalism, or even 
editorship, having been editor of his family 
paper Wallace’s Farmer before 1933. The 
Farmer has a wide circulation throughout the 
Mid-West and used to keep the association with 
the family alive by printing on its masthead 
** Editor-in-chief Henry A. Wallace: absent on 
leave as Vice-President of the United States.” 
In the New Republic Mr. Wallace can develop 
a constructive criticism of American policy 
without the handicap of party ties. It will be 
particularly interesting to see how far he can 
develop in detail the implications of his remarkable 
letter to President Truman. 

7 e * 

I was not surprised to see that the Government 
of Iceland could not hold together after the Althing 
had been persuaded to agree to America maintain- 
ing Keflavik Airport as a civil base complete 
with technicians. Everyone in Iceland knows 
what “ civil”? means in this context; if America 
only required Keflavik as a port of call en route 
for Germany, it could have remained under direct 
Icelandic control. The strong desire to get the 
Americans out of Iceland was sufficiently shown 
recently by the general strike and popular demon- 
strations in Reykjavik. The least agreeable 
aspect of the negotiations was the Note sent to 
Reykjavik from Whitehall, stating that a “ bad 
impression’ would be created in London if 
the Icelandic Government refused to ratify the 
agreement. Odd how few people in America 
seem to realise that to Europeans and Asiatics 
the United States looks at least as expansionist 
as Russia, and that Britain, constantly attacked in 
America as imperialistic, tco often gives the 
impression of a respectful yes-man in Al Capone’s 


entourage. 
*x * *x 


I am glad that Mr. Attlee has decided to make 
concessions to the Welsh Parliamentary Party. 
As Members have found during the recess, 
there is a good deal of feeling in Wales about the 
comparatively high level of unemployment. 
Too many Welshmen attribute their troubles to 
the indifference of distant officials in London. 
It is unwise to ighore nationalist sentiment of 
this kind, even when it is founded on illusions, 
and the Cabinet has rightly agreed to make admin- 
istrative changes which will ensure greater co- 
ordination between Departments dealing with 
Welsh affairs and give them rather more inde- 
pendence. The Labour Party, in Wales at 
least, is committed to a measure of Home Rule. 
But I well understand Mr. Attlee’s reluctance to 
set up a separate Welsh Office: it would com- 
plicate rather than improve plans for Welsh 
reconstruction at a critical moment. The present 





was “resettled.” It is less amusing than most of 
Zoschenko’s stories and, if I had not been told 
that it was a lampoon, I should have taken it for 
an entirely innocent, not very successful, 

for a Christmas annual. Even if the monkey 
indeed stand for a recalcitrant, discipline-disliking 
Soviet soldier, then the criticism is of the mildest 
and the sensitivity of the authorities positively 
pathological. 


some time or another what 
a living if they found themselves suddenly out 
of work, without savings and in poor health. 
A correspondent sends me particulars of a 
profession which had not before suggested itself 
to me. During the last three months, he has 
written 600,000 words which, he says, have been 
read by thousands of people from dukes to dust- 
men, in practically every country. Sounds fine, 
until one learns that his total earnings have been 
rather under {50. He is an envelope addresser, 
paid at 13s. a 1,000, which is better than the 
prevalent rate in the mail advertising business. 
Firms, it seems, suffer from no paper shortage. 
What they believe they want is armies of serfs to 
send catalogues, circulars and reports to addresses 
carefully selected by a few up-to-date organis- 
ations, but usually copied straight from the 
telephone book (the worst because the smallest 
print) and from legal, medical, clerical and other 
directories. Not everyone’s eyesight will stand 
the strain, and new entrants into this remarkable 
profession can seldom do more than 50 envelopes 
in an hour, or earn more than 4s. or §s. a day. 
But real “‘ professionals,” some of whom have 
actually been doing the job for twenty or thirty 
years, can keep it up for ten hours a day at the 
rate of roo envelopes an hour. After careful 
consideration I have decided I would prefer to 


be a lavatory attendant. 
* a x 


I was talking recently with an officer who has 
just returned from Jerusalem. He told me that, 
despite Mr. Morrison’s assurances, the notorious 
Barker Order was never fi withdrawn 
and that the section of Mr. Morrison’s speech 
which expressed the Government’s disapproval 
was'censored in Palestine. I understand that a 
question is to be asked in Parliament about this. 
My friend also told me that shortly after the 
publication of the Order in the English press, 
the General attended a cocktail party of the 
American colony of Jerusalem and protested 
to a senior Government official that the dis- 
cussion of it in the House of Commons was 
most improper. The official replied ‘“‘ If I may 
say so, it is your Order itself that is most improper.” 
The General asked him what the deuce he meant 
and the official said ‘“‘ Take the case of Lieutenant 
X, a Jewish officer in the British Army. According 
to you he may not speak to his parents. Indeed 
he must regard them with contempt and loathing.” 
There was a pause, while the General considered 
this situation. Then suddenly light dawned and 
he said ; “‘ Of course, there are always exceptions. 
He could ask my permission.” CRITIC 
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On her 107th birthday, in August, she attributed 
her great age to a lifetime of hard work and the fact 
that she never had a boy friend.—The Star. 


Though the results of the Conference will fall 
short of the san 
the victorious nations after V.E. day, its partial 
success will help to disperse the present atmosphere 
of fear and distrust.—Central European Observer. 


Atomic Footwear Repair Service.—Sign on 


Cobbler’s Shop. 


As Burgomaster Oud, of Rotterdam, was escorted 
to his seat at a Plymouth cinema for a special showing 
of “The Way We Live,” stage amplifiers blared 
unfamiliar music. 


Col. Peron, President of Argentina, was to-night 
invested as an Honorary Freeman of the Butchers’ 
i i a i 


"TIS A PITY ’TIS A BORE 


Waren Smuts and Churchill speak of democracy’s 
<a ape ane ; , 
And once again with mankind’s conscience 


plead, 

When Stalin on the air through the iron portiére 
Asseverates the Marxist’s moral lead, 

When they ask a change of heart and propose 

another start 

To dissipate the haunting fear of war, 

Their solemn admonition is staled by repetition— 
The common man has heard it all before. 


When Conferences reach new heights of down- 
right speech, ; 
As claims of peace on sovereignty encroach, 
Advisers from outside their counsels seek to guide 
By the strategy of indirect 
They call for action swift to heal the fatal rift 
They castigate the Blocs of East and West, 
But warnings of the oracle are felt to be rhetorical, 
The common man no longer is impressed. 


The eloquent appeal seems to common men unreal, 
No formula for peace can be devised ; 
Each State against its rival is struggling for 
survival 
And vital needs must not be compromised. 
For national security, not ideologic purity 
The common people watch their leaders fight, 
They do not miss the point that times are out of 
joint ' 
But see mo statesman born to set them right. 


We citizens await our not uncertain fate 
While delegations meet to pick a bone, 
While elder statesmen show the way mankind 
should go 
With majestic and admonitory tone. 
The ee or bacillus-bomb eventually may 
us 
Before world equilibrium is restorec— 
We ought to show our gratit de for every stirring 
platitude, = 
But we, who are about to die, are bored. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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parachute officers who lived and fought with the 
Resistance Movement I find a sharp division of 
opinion about whether class feeling would triumph 
or whether the Left would remain, at least for 
some time to come, too nationalist to work with 
Slay Communists over the border. One possi- 
bility which I have heard much discussed but 
which I myself regard as remote, is that the leaders 
of the Communists and of the Uomo Qualunque 
neo-Fascists might, in revolt, form a tem- 
porary alliance based on national feeling. It 
is noticeable that they have not been attacking 
other lately. 


aa *x * 

I find it hard to answer when I am asked why 
British press has paid so little attention to 
talian Resistance, which was not much less 
ive than the French. I can explain that 
Britain took a poor view of Mussolini’s declara- 
tion of war in 1940, and that the Italian troops 
an unsavoury reputation in North 
Africa and a far worse one in Yugoslavia. But 
I do not really understand why Field-Marshal 


' 


| 


. Almost all Italians 
badly treated by the Allies. 
French frontier seems to 
them contemptible. If you examine the French 
claims you find that they have no point except 
steal two important hydro-electric power 
stations which were built by the Italians and 
which only serve Italy, and for whose use the 
Italians will now haye to pay. The feeling about 
the navy is even stronger. It was probably 
not a very efficient navy, but the Italians have 
a seafaring tradition similar to our own, and 
sailors, cast adrift from their ships, are now 
returning to their homes all over Italy, unem- 
ployed and bitter. After all, the Italian Navy 
mever even surrendered; it was put “ uncon- 
ditionally at the disposal of the Allies” in the 
i , and it did quite a lot of 
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sunk and sailors 
. No doubt the 
is, as they do of all 
undoubtedly 
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deeply angered by seeing their ships handed 

over to other Powers. As for the colonies, they by a 
have a reasonable cause for complaint that Italian 
nationals, many of them good colonists, have been 
sent back to swell the ranks of the unemployed 
in Italy. It is silly to create such grievances 


because Italians are not necessarily or even 
naturally imperialistic and they might have been 
reconciled to the loss of their ill-gotten Empire. 
But in the long run the most serious aspect 


it is true that their assets abroad are written 
down by the £3-million which are said to belong 
to the king. Is he to be specially treated and 
allowed to keep his huge private fortune, while 
the property of every little Italian trader abroad 
is to. be confiscated ? Take again, as an example, 
the question of occupation costs: the Americans 
are in do the lire obtained from 
the Italian Government as payment to American 
troops and the Canadians are also paying four 
million dollars for the same reason. The British 
feel too poor, it seems, to show such generosity. 
The swollen expenses of Allied occupation (in- 
cluding the use by British officers of luxury 
hotels and including all the goods which they 
buy in Italy and all the food and wine that 
British soldiers consume) are paid by the Italians 
who have to print as many lire as the Allies 
demand. As it was well put to me: “ Every 
time a British soldier spends a night with an 
Italian prostitute, the bill is paid by the Italian 
Government.” 
* * 

How far any Italian Government can survive 
in such conditions I do not know. The Prime 
Minister, Signor de Gasperi, with whom I had 
a long and interesting conversation, is an Austrian 
politician by training, and though he was a 
librarian in the Vatican, his policy is not, I think, 
dictated by the Holy See. 1 formed the impres- 
sion that he really wished democracy to work. 
But he is ham-strung at every point. The Com- 
munists are no longer serious participants in the 
Government though they hold some minor port- 
folios and are in a position to prevent a thorough 
Catholic or _capitalist policy being carried out. 
The Socialists, like their colleagues in other 
Continental countries, are at sixes and sevens. 
There are many groups amongst them, but the 
main division is between the Right-wing leaders 
like Saragat, Silone and Paolo Treves, who are 
vehemently anti-Communist and who in certain 
circumstances might make common cause with 
the Christian Democrats, and the Left wing led 
by Nenni, who does not favour “ fusion” with 
the Communists, but who holds, I think rightly, 
that Socialists should have a strong policy of 
their own and keep open the chance of forming 
a government with the Communists. 

If you talk to English residents, influenced 
by their knowledge of pre-war Italy, they will 
often tell you that Communism is a passing 
phenomenon in Italy, not grounded in doctrine, 
merely the result of frustration and misery. 
After all, more than half of the population is 
peasant, and almost all Italians have been brought 
up as Catholics. They warn you not to take 
seriously the Red tendencies of Tuscany, for 
instance, where the peasants are mainly con- 
cerned about the price they get for their olives 
and have never heard of Karl Marx. Many 
middle-class Italians make this valid point. In 
Venice, however, I was told by one chance 
acquaintance that the mayor, who is a Com- 
munist, is “just like all the other politicians,” 
cashing in on popular feeling for the moment and 
capable of belonging to any party. I talked 
about this with an Englishman who knew him 
well and I learnt that the report was false. The 
mayor is an idealistic and convinced Communist. 
I see some wishful thinking in all this writing- 
down of Italian Communism. It savours too 
much of the traditional view, so easily held 
by British residents, that Italy is a gorgeous 
museum and retreat for the British which 


happens, by the. grace of God, to be inhabited 

handsome race of people who are expert 
builders and workers and always happy and 
industrious while under orders. There is much 
in the Italian temperament to support this view, 
but people change. A British parachute officer who 
worked in the North of Italy told me that, during 
the last years of the war, he watched little groups 
night after night studying Marxist doctrine 
under trained leadership, and it must be remem- 
bered that the Communist revolution in Russia 
was made possible by the land hunger of the 
peasants who would go, as Lenin said, a third 
of the way with the Bolsheviks. : 

I had an interesting conversation on this point 
with an ecclesiastical dignitary. I had in mind 
that before the recent elections, in one area at 
least, the people were told that they would 
be refused communion if they voted Socialist or 
Communist; yet they did so and boasted of it 
and came back and received communion as if 
nothing had happened. I asked him why there 
were so many Communists in a country where 
everyone was brought up as a Catholic. Was 
this due to the failure of the Church, or did he 
think the Communists were really Catholics at 
heart who would return to their true religion ? 
He said that in view of the extent of Communist 
propaganda he does not regard four million 
Communist votes as very serious, and that 
Communism was merely a reflection of misery 
and propaganda. As I have said, I have since 
formed the impression that on this point he 
was at least partly mistaken. I asked him whether 
there could be an arrangement between Moscow 
and the. Vatican. On a temporary political 
basis he thought it not only possible but desirable, 
if only because of the position of Catholics in 
territory demanded by Russia. He admitted that 
theChurch was free in Poland, and at least part- 
ially free in Russia. He said the persecuting 
tendencies of Communism in the occupied 
countries had been Russja’s greatest error. 
“Tf,” he said, “the leaders of Soviet Russia 
had been clever enough to respect individual 
rights and religious liberty in the countries 
they had occupied, Russia would today be by 
much the greatest Power in the world. Perhaps 
we must thank Je Bon Dieu,” and he placed his 
hand in an attitude of prayer in front of him, 
* that He has not made them so intelligent.” 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


COURTS MARTIAL 
(By A CORRESPONDENT) 


By way of recognizing that a soldier does not 
forfeit his right of citizenship when he puts on 
the King’s uniform, his liability to punishment 
outside the King’s Courts has to be regularised 
by Statute. The Army Act, passed annually by 
Parliament, provides that, for “ military” 
offences, a soldier may be brought to a “more 
exemplary and speedy punishment” than the 
usual forms of the law will allow. But for this, the 
War Office and the Air Council would be without 
power, no soldier or airman could lawfully be 
punished for disobeying orders, and Service men 
committing crimes against the law of the land 
would have to be surrendered to the civil courts 
(where, inferentially, their punishment would not 
be “exemplary” enough). The arrangement 
has its advantages. Yet no one acquainted with 
courts martial doubts that they fall far short 
of the standards expected of the English concep- 
tion of “justice”? and that, impeccable as are 
the precepts laid down in the Manual of Military 
Law, the laying down of precepts is not enough. 
Examples of court-martial injustice can always 
be currently found. The case of the mutineers 
of the 13th Parachute Division in Malaya has 
followed quickly on that of a well-known barrister 
convicted of perjury while serving in the R.A.F. 
and dismissed the Service, and that of a solicitor 
similarly punished by an R.A.F. court martial 
for looting. The latter cases were “retried” 
by the Benchers and the Law Society respectively, 


-appeal of the Malaya mutiny trial. 
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the conclusion reached in each case bite that 
the men were wrongly convicted. But the Air 
Council say that nothing can be done—no re- 
opening of the cases, which lacked the popular 
The way 
to get a court-martial sentence quashed, appar- 
ently, is to frighten the Government. If only 
you can do this, the Judge-Advocate General 
may find in the record of the trial such gross 
“irregularities” as to invalidate the whole 
proceedings. 

Most legally-minded people who have attended 
a court martial, or even read a “summary of 
evidence,” will ‘know what the irregularities are 
likely to be. They need be nothing more than 
the honest blunders of non-legal men sweating 
over a procedure they imperfectly understand. 
An Army officer selected for service on a court 
martial will do some mugging-up in his Manual 
of Military Law and King’s Regulations, and 
thereafter, if a Judge-Advocate is appointed, 
will gladly rely upon him to see that the forms 
of justice are observed. “A Judge-Advocate 
must be appointed for a general court martial 
and may be appointed for a district court martial ; 
but in neither case need he be a qualified lawyer.” 
Every other member of the court is quite probably 
sitting on a court martial for the first time and 
in all probability he will complete his service 
without ever doing so again. So when, for 
example, a prisoner’s wife is allowed to give 
evidence against him in one of the numerous 
cases in which she cannot in law be a “ com- 
petent ” witness, or when “hearsay evidence ”’ 
of an important and inadmissible nature—the 
besetting sin of courts martial—is allowed 
through the sheer inability of the Court to recog- 
nise it for what it is, or a prisoner’s bad character 
is disclosed before a verdict has been reached, 
an “irregular ” conviction may follow and never 
be challenged. 

The remedies being suggested are (a) juries 
at courts martial, as in other criminal trials ; 
(b) qualified lawyers to comprise the court ; 
and (c) a statutory right of appeal against conviction 
and/or sentence, either to the present Court of 


‘Criminal Appeal or to a specially constituted 


appeals tribunal of civil judges. 

Not long ago the American troops in France 
and Germany were demanding that prisoners 
tried by courts martial should have juries. It 
is not a well-considered plea. True, the members 
of a court martial combine the functions of 
Judge and jury; but so do all the thousands of 
Magistrates, lay and learned, throughout this 
country—and they try over 99 per cent of all 
the criminals brought to trial. Of the offenders 
who are entitled to claim trial by jury, a very 
small percentage think it worth while; and the 
number of crimes which must be tried by jury 
has been steadily reduced by Statutes passed in 
the last forty years. No jury would redress the 
“irregularities ” that disfigure courts martial 
—and no one, it may be supposed, seriously 
alleges that the officers comprising a court 
martial want to behave unfairly in discharging 
that part of their duty that would fall to a jury. 
“ Fairness ”” doesn’t mean partiality towards the 
prisoner ; and it is instructive to consider for a 
moment the problem of empanelling a jury of 
soldiers to try an offence of “‘ conduct to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline ” 
at a time when the state of morale and discipline 
was generally low. 

In the absence of any official analogous to the 
Justices’ Clerk, courts martial should certainly 
be composed of experienced criminal lawyers. 
They should be regarded as equally essential to 
the complement of every unit or command as is 
the medical officer, the padre or the dentist ; 
and there could be no difficulty in finding the 
mecessary experts from a profession already 
overcrowded. 

The most astonishing feature of the whole 
system is, of course, the absence of any statutory 
right to appeal to the King’s Judges against the 
decisions and awards of tribunals untrained in 
the law. If the Lord Chief Justice himself 
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people are entrusted with the power of life and 
death, or (more usually) with that of ordering 
penal servitude or imprisonment, over other 
members of their own community. The fact 
that the convictions they record are mainly for 
offences “‘to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline ” does not justify the slightest 
laxity in a procedure which is, in the strictest sense, 
judicial. The whole body of the English law of 
evidence has evolved side by side with the in- 
stitution of trial by jury, as an improvement upon 
trial by compurgation, ordeal or battle ; and the 
members of a court martial are jurors rather than 
judges. Experienced Judges should have the 
last word. 


MR. RANK’S GESTURE 


I+ was announced on October 8th that a Board 
had been established to arrange for the exhibition, 
by the three major monopoly circuits, of inde- 
pendently-produced British films. This step had 
been taken by arrangement with J. Arthur Rank 
and the Associated British Picture Corporation. 
The Board is to include a representative from 
each of the chief circuits—Odeon, Gaumont- 
British and A.B.P.C.—the Secretary of the 
T.U.C., the President of the Cinematograph 
Films Council, an official from the Board of 
Trade, a woman novelist, a leading member of 
P.E.P., and others with less relevant qualifiea- 
tions. It was stated that the three circuits con- 
cerned had agreed to show a number of indepen- 
dentiy-produced British films, and these were to 
be selected by the Board. 

Without doubt, the new arrangement is a slight 
advance from the old position where an inde- 
pendent producer could not be sure of any 
remunerative distribution; but although Sir 
Stafford Cripps is to be congratulated on steering 
the measure through difficult waters, the improve- 
ment is in fact slight. 

The number of films to be chosen by the Board 
is not to exceed six for each circuit in one year. 
Thus independent producers are at liberty to 
make a total of eighteen films yearly, any one of 
which, or all, may be rejected by the Board for 
reasons that could not be anticipated. As far 
as is known, the Board has no rules by which to 
work, and is free to impose whatever kind of 
standard its members choose. The gentle- 
men’s agreement made by the Rank Organisation 
and A.B.P.C. depends entirely on their consent ; 
neither is statutorily obliged to attend, nor to act 


it is based upon the concept of restricting produc- 
tion and competition, whether commercial or 
intellectual. One hesitates to predict, but the 
opportunities offered by this arrangement for 
coercion are many. Not that such a practice 
would be a new feature of the industry; 
the system of block bookings is a familiar form 
of it. 

Foreign policy is, of course, intimately linked 
to domestic; that is no doubt why the. whole 
approach of the Government assumes the import 
of large numbers of American films, to which 
Britain should try to add a few. This attitude is 
not only absurd ; it is desperately serious, for it 
may help to create a low cinema employment rate 
here in more prosperous times. Thus it would 
be well worth while to adjust the quota rules, so 
that the number of imported films would be pro- 


pally, they want to remedy the position where 
the British cinema is virtually dominated by a flour 
miller and by American financial interests; they 
want the formation of a Government-sponsored 
finance corporation which, by low-interest loans, 
could give the independent concerns a real 
chance ; they want an end to conditional bookings 
and monopoly circuits ; but most of all they want 
the opportunity to produce good films, and these 
in quantity. The formation of the new Board is 
only a small aid, and it reveals that at present 
little help can be expected from official sources. 
The principle that monopoly must not be offended 
has not changed. MICHAEL CLARKE 


Composer 
‘TI am, how unspeakably, 


“The New Statesman and Nation, October 19, 1946 
Listener : What did you think of it ? Do you know. 


- I believe I’m beginning to like Rachmaninov No. : 


even better than No. 2. And it always does my heat 
good to hear the old César Franck. 

: Oh Lord! If you only knew how bored 
bored, with the 


| gtapes? 
C. : Far beyond that. Can’t you see it for yourself ? 
all those sequences, the elaborate orchestration, the 


critic nor a composer; I’m merely a concert-goer 
with fewer opportunities of hearing live music than 
I should like—and I don’t overwork my wireless set. 
you grudge me my Tchaikovsky and my 
my Franck and my Grieg? There are 
millions like me, and it’s not as though we neglected 
our Beethoven. 

C.: No; but you do neglect almost everyone else. 
Even the cult for Bach and Mozart is not what it was ; 
and Haydn’s a rarity. Three-quarters of the music 
now heard by three-quarters of the public was written 
1800 and 1914, and even within these limits 
you only care for the big stuff; symphonies and 
concertos done to death, quartets and sonatas ignored. 
It’s too absurd : like owning an immense estate, and 
always going for the same walk. 

L.: Laziness, perhaps. But we do gradually 
become more adventurous, and after all we haven’t 
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Avenue or Haydn Wood Green. Give us time: 
the Third Programme will help. .What amuses me 
about the attitude all you people take up is that you 
seem to think the whole future of music mysteriously 
involved in the temporary over-popularity of twenty 
or thirty works. 

C.: Pm not sure that it isn’t. The composer’s 
imagination as well as the listener’s ear has become 
debauched by this protracted and exaggerated cult of 
a single style as though it were the whole of music. 
We both need a fresh start, I as well as you. Look at 
this wearisome business of the climax. It began 
harmlessly enough with the finales of the eighteenth 
century comic operas. Then came Rossini with his 
crescendo ; and, of course, Beethoven—a tempestuous 
soul, for whom gathering clouds and culminating 
thunder-strokes were the inevitable, instinctive idiom. 
Unfortunately he set a fashion ; and the late romantics 
began to make a fetish of the climax for its own sake ; 
one and all, and with deplorable zest, they applied 
themselves to the mechanical whipping-up of excite- 
ment, the heaping of more and more ingredients into 
the pot—thick scoring, lumps of brass, tutta forza, 
and all thé rest of it—until, to my taste at any rate, 
the whole mixture became quite inedible. 

L.: There are, I admit, some passages in the 

C.: My dear chap, far better composers than 
Rachmaninov are ruined by this perpetual pub-craw! 
from climax to climax. Even Tristan, marvellous 
structure as it is, seems to need a minor orgasm 
every few pages during the first two acts; what a 
relief when we get to the long contemplative stretches 
in the third! Ravel had an exquisite ear, but he too 
makes the end of La Valse almost unendurable—not to 
mention the Bolero. In Verdi, of course, the trouble 
takes a predominantly vocal form ; just think of those 
interminable fortissimo cadenzas for soprano and 
baritone at an interval of an octave and a sixth; no 
wonder the Victorians thought the man a vulgarian. 
Fauré escaped; so for the most part did Debussy, 
above all in Pelléas. English composers, on the other 
hand, are apt to catch the disease badly. Delius 
listening to the distant cuckoo, I love; but Delius 
deciding that it’s time to make the party go—ugh ! 















with his 





The New Statesman and Nation, October 19, 1946 


What wonderful, wistful, poetic moments there are 
in the Elgar symphonies and concertos ; but when it 
all hots up and the brass starts careering downhill in 
angry semitones, I blush for shame : even the adorable 
Barwa hes its blatant finale. But the casualties are 
endless: look at Strauss, look at Dvorak, look at 
Liszt. The formula never varies: a climax every 
other minute, and then we start all over again. Don’t 
you see that the fashion for composing in a series of 
spasms and jerks has got us all into a fine state of 
musical jitters? Don’t you see the unfortunate result 
in the fact that we find Mozart insipid, Bach mono- 
tonous and the marvellous sustained flow of the poly- 
phonic masters merely incomprehensible? Don’t 

you see—but you think I’m raving ? 
L.: Notatall. Iwas admiring your sense of climax. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


“The Snow Maiden,” at Sadler’s Wells 

One of Rimsky-Korsakov’s picture-book operas ; 
fresh, lyrical nature music burdened with a certain 
amount of padding ; the whole, it must be admitted, 
on the long side. But it is part of the business of a 
good opera company to cover up inequalities in a 
score with over-all charm and vitality of performance ; 
and this hasn’t been done. The obvious first step 
was to make sure of a decorative scheme which would 
keep the eye happy even while the ear might be 
momentarily bored; Barbara Heseltine had a pretty 


idea for her lake-side village, but her other scenes 


and most of the costumes were merely gaudy. A more 
difficult problem, though still more important, was 
to ensure a reasonably high standard of vocal beauty. 
Rimsky’s voice parts are apt to consist of a sinuously 
curving cantilena, which demands the utmost grace 
of manner and charm of tone. Except for Miss Iacopi, 
as Lehi, and to a lesser degree for Mr. Culbert, who 
made an effect with the lovely aria of the Tsar, these 
pleasurable ingredients were mostly absent; indeed 
there came a moment in the last act when one of the 
principals, having to sing the same phrase five times 
over, ended it on each occasion with a loud C of quite 
formidable ugliness: not a high C, be it observed, 
but just an ordinary C in the dead centre of the voice. 
On such occasions, which are fairly frequent at 
Sadler’s Wells, does nobody dare to say: ‘“ Desist, 
sir or madam, from making that disagreeable noise ” ? 
In between seasons, do the management scour the 
country for talent, or do they merely accept what 
comes to them through the usual channels with a 
satisfactory diploma? ‘These questions pose them- 
selves anew since the startling success at the 
Cambridge Theatre of several previously unknown 
English singers. They do exist, it appears ; but they 
have to be found. 


SOME RECENT SCULPTURE 


Henry Moore is showing some new sculpture at 
the Leicester Galleries. A full orchestra of form 
bursts on the visitor as he enters the room, so shatter- 
ing that it seems unreasonable to expect the fragile 
walls and ceiling to stand up to the explosion. Reckoned 
in feet and inches, these statues are not so enormous ; 
size alone cannot explain away their monumentality. 
A neo-classic figure of Madame Récamier reclining 
on her sofa, in actual dimensions no larger than Henry 
Moore’s “ Reclining figure,” would fit quite comfort- 
ably into similar surroundings. There must be some 
inner force impelling the figure out into space; and 
for our own peace of mind, we make an effort to think 
away the walls and ceiling, and try to visualise the 
statue in its natural setting, framed in a semi-circle 
of yew, seen across an expanse of water, the ripples on 
the surface of the water continuously changing the 
shape of its reflection, the sky its only limit. Strolling 
around it, we find unsuspected indentations and pro- 
tuberances emerging out of the shadows, as when on a 
motor journey through unfamiliar country the hills 
change their shape with every bend in the road. A 
warm and passionate humanity is the source of the 
sculptor’s inspiration. Moore has been called an 
abstract artist, but we should not underestimate the 
emotional element in the reclining female figure and in 
the motif of the mother and child, nor be so obtuse as 
to treat as pure form the holes which pierce her body 
and the exaggerated rotundity of her limbs. These 
bi 


elements are as important to Henry Moore as the 
motif of the ideal young man to Michelangelo and to 
the ancient Greek sculptors. God created his statues 
out of fiesh.and blood, but Henry Moore chose wood 
as a medium for his reclining figure, and his problem 
was how best to translate natural form into wood-form. 
Each of us has his own concept of woodness. Moore 
was delighted by the smoothness of its surface and 
by its rippling grain, and loyalty to his understanding 
of the material conditioned the form which the statue 
took. The unbroken surface is preserved at the 
expense of naturalistic detail, and the grain is used to 
emphasise the undulations of the body. On the same 
emg: we are made conscious of the bronzeness of 
“Family group,” and of the-stoneness of his 
Memanial figure for the grounds of Dartington Hall. 
Around the walls is a selection of Henry Moore’s 
recent drawings, almost all, I was glad to see, with 
little red blobs in the corners. We have grown 
accustomed to the distinction between the architect’s 
and the painter’s drawing ; the sculptor’s drawing has 
also its special character. The figures are conceived 
as isolated blocks in an imaginary space, against a 
flat and formless background, with no furniture except 
for a sofa or a chair intended for inclusion in the pro- 
jected carving. In a famous group of drawings, the 
same figure is viewed again and again from different 
angles like stills from a film of a rotating statue. 
Whenever he is “ tapping himself for the initial idea,” 
as he himself described the process of drawing for 
sculpture, Henry Moore is for ever inventing new and 
surprising designs, But when he encroaches on the 
painter’s territory of picture-making, as in his illus- 
trations for Mr. Sackville West’s The Rescue, he 
seems to lose some of his nervous sensibility. 
To those who are bemused by the art critic’s terms 
“ organic” and “ inorganic ”’ a visit is recommended 
to the Lefevre Gallery where Barbara Hepworth is 
holding an exhibition of her sculpture. Whereas 
Henry Moore’s figures are translations of powerful 
human impulses into the language of his material, 
Miss Hepworth’s spirals and ellipses are abstractions 
in the sense that they have no connection with the 
world of living matter. Her work has a cold unfriendly 
symmetry, but affords the same sort of satisfaction 
as the astronomer derives from locating with absolute 
accuracy the path of a comet, or the mathematician 
from solving a beautiful equation. 
HENRY CRABBE 


IRISH PAINTING 


Tre brilliance of the Anglo-Irish in the arts of 
literature and of war has been equalled by their 
dimness in the arts of painting and architecture. 
The liveliness of the modern Irish pictures now at 
the Leicester Galleries is likely therefore to surprise 
the English visitor. (And it might have been livelier 
if such reputed academic painters as Miss Grace 
Henry had been excluded as inappropriate to this 
particular context.) Some patriot may suggest that 
the native Irish, as opposed to the Anglo-Irish, have 
gifts for painting that till recently have remained 
fallow. The names of Hanlon and Dillon could be 
quoted to support this theory; but Guinness and 
Hone are names associated with the Pale; and what 
about Le Brocquy? I take these as the five most 
interesting artists in this assembly. (Norah McGuinness 
and Nano Reid also are obviously gifted, but their 
art appears still rather undisciplined.) Miss May 
Guinness, the senior Irish painter, is much more 
remarkable than one would guess from this exhibition, 
an audacious hit-or-miss artist who ought to have a 
carefully selected one-man show in London. Mr. 
Le Brocquy is highly sophisticated and accomplished, 
a romantic who invites comparison alike with 
Colquhoun and John Piper. Fr. Hanlon I take to be 
the most promising of the younger artists: if not 
prevented by his priestly duties, he might develop 
into an international figure. Meanwhile it is Miss 
Evie Hone who easily “steals the show.” Her oil 
paintings have both inventiveness and sureness, in 
design, colour and texture. She also shows some 
small panels of stained glass that are most covetable. 
I have seen in Ireland one of her large windows, and 
it was incomparably the finest modern work in this 
medium known to me. If she could be placed at the 
head of a studio producing stained glass, a revival of 
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public or private, can be expected to provide 
an opportunity ? ROGER MARVELL 


THE MOVIES 


* The Magic Bow,” at the Marble Arch Odeon 
“ Carnival,” at the New Gallery 


grits his teeth and moves a flaccid hand r 
strings: magically, indeed, there rill forth pizzicatos. 
Just as in the other film the unmistakable presence 
of Mr. Shaw, behind opening mouths, would oc- 
casionally relieve the tedium, so here, too, there is a 
presiding genius whom we never see: Yehudi 
Menuhin. Mr. Grainger has only, between love 
scenes and shattering outbursts of temperament 
(“ shut up ”) to paw the scroll end of his fiddle, and 
the result is pure Menuhin. 

Of course, since he is there, we are very grateful 
for him, But, as a point of esthetics, why mix first- 
class violin playing with third-rate romancing? Why 
not both good, or both bad? Why drag in a modern 
master in order to debase his (no doubt) far greater 
predecessor? For not even the producers of this 
film, I imagine, would claim for it either fidelity to 
fact or originality of invention. Shut your eyes and 
ignore the musical snatches: you might be listening 
to any studio twaddle about Schubert in Vienna or 
Mr. Ivor Novello in Kensington. All the old clichés 
reappear, and so that the hero sha’n’t marry the 
heroine too soon history is called in: Napoleon 
“commands” the lady (under penalty of death, 
apparently) to marry someone else; then, after a 
suitable time has elapsed, the Pcne “ commands ” 
her presence at a Paganini concert, and all’s well. 
Perhaps there is a moral here. And meanwhile there 
have been ail the usual garretings and gettings-on, 
jealousies, separations, duels, on the way. Little is 
required of Mr. Grainger except that he should look 
a hero (which he does) and be glum and skittish by 
turns. But why call him Paganini, from all accounts 
a man of terrifying presence? Next we shall be 
having Van Gogh in beret and floppy bow tie. 

If The Magic Bow were merely a piece of carefree 
vulgarisation, one would mind less. But this is the 
kind of film on which not only money but also talent 
(in this case Menuhin’s) has been spent; and I am 
sorry to say that at international festivals Cesar and 


for styles. Two-thirds of Mr. Compton 
novel provides a very animated period 
piece of London in the 1900’s, with Miss Sally Gray 
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the distinction of his personality. With Mr. Topolski, 
on the other hand, I felt the case was altered. This 
vertiginous draughtsman is the Koestler of contem- 
porary painting, and he seized the occasion to deliver 
a swashbuckling plea for extreme romanticism in 
visual art. I offer no further comment on the substance 
of his talk, but merely suggest that foreign speakers 


before attempting a turgid style and a pretentious 
vocabulary. With Mr. Stephens we are at the opposite 
end of the scale : his broadcast manner is the perfection 
of individualised speaking: one could never turn 
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of Magellan other than mistaken. The script had 
faults of its own: the sequences were not distinctly 
visualised as pictures, but flowed one into 


separate 
another on a coloured stream of words, like an endless 
patchwork quilt ; the language had not enough variety 
of mood ; the chief characters were over-emphatic, the 
subsidiary ones too flat. The music was always justified 
and in itself very beautiful; but the multiple sound- 
texture was altogether too consistently thick for the 
perfunctory studio mechanics employed to deal with 
it; and the emotional ‘balance of the show was 
constantly in danger from Frederick Valk, who seemed 
to have no understanding of the -riicrophone, and 
adopted throughout the tones of the Man in Black. 
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should like a few comments to the 
sian wy Moana Dates Md eer tees of Ocrcber 
sth, based upon my impressions during a private 

First, the persecution of progressive intellectuals. 
I had imagined that all the intellectual Left was 
outside Spain. Indeed, those who fought actively 
with pen or sword in 1936-39 are in exile ; but there 
are thousands of teachers and doctors, men and 
women, who are still in the country, many without 
jobs and living the most precarious existences. When 
not in gaol (Franco lets them out every now and then 
to increase his numbers of “ releases,” but omits to 
publish how many he puts in again), they are liable 
to be searched or taken to the police station at any 
time of day or night, and im the parks or on the 
beaches there is always someone circling around 
within earshot. I am not repeating what I have 
been told ; I have experienced the vigilance and seen 
the prisoners and prison papers. 

Yet, somehow, intellectual life survives. A year 
or so ago Spaniards could not have discussed openly 
any artist banned by the Falange, but, im this respect, 

are relaxing a bit. Blasco Tbariez’s novels 
were at one time banned completely; now a new 

“complete ” edition (not really complete, as all the 
political writing is omitted) is widely advertised. I 
even heard that there was an expurgated selectien of 
Garcia Lorca’s poetry newly published, but the 
bookshops denied all knowledge of it. Instead, they 
offered me the complete works published in Buenos 
Aires. Apparently this is allowed because the price 
of Argentine books is prohibitively high for the 
average reader. 

During the war the Spanish people read our propa- 
ganda and duplicated it, and listened to the B.B.C. 


and lack of State education, youths of 16-25 band 
together for cultural purposes, sharing any informa- 
tion they can get hold of, from books on atomic 
energy to reviews of poetry. Although these lads 
grown up with a controlled press and radio, 
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: in 
Valencia I remembered the gravel-diggers’ huts in 
the river bed in Santiago (Chile) and supposed that 
these were the same. But I was told that this colony 
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where (some of the bombed sites in Valencia are still 
not properly cleared) and Falangist officials get first 
pick. The fine new building subscribed for and built 
by the liberal Ateneo of Valencia has been comman- 
deered for the Falange headquarters. In Madrid 
there are quite a number of new buildings, but mostly 
for official purposes. In the new university (the Uni- 
versity of Madrid was razed to the ground during the 
Civil War) a disproportionate number of bricks are 
going to the enormous new schools of Naval Engin- 
eering and Aviation. 
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i outside interference ” ; 
the Spanish » in fact, depend on us to help 
them. They are bitter that we are buying Spanish 


products (they imagine us floating in olive oil !) as 
. @, . : 


Spain has had no new trams or trains, but the Spanish 
people would rather stand in queues waiting for a 
broken down old tram, until Franco has gone and the 
Republic has been restored. A. M. 
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OUTRAGE IN PALESTINE 


Smr,—I have just returned from Palestine, where 
one of the last things I did was to attend a talk given 
to a mixed audience of Arabs, Jews and Englishmen 
by the head of the Military Intelligence, who devoted 
the greater part of his time to defending the British 
soldier’s behaviour. It is surely not these unconscious 
instruments of anti-Semitism who should be blamed 
for the numerous British atrocities, but the military 
authorities, who by their attitude have poisoned the 
soldiers’ minds and induced them to misbehave in 
any way their ingenuity can devise. 

The effect of such continued official indoctrination 
has béen widespread. Perhaps the worst example 
occurred at Ruhama, a settlement in the semi-desert 
region of the Negeb. The troops who arrived to 
“comb ” this Left-wing village announced that they 
had come “ to find the men and arms which blew up 
the King David ”—although the Right-wing I.Z.L. 
terrorists had already admitted the deed. 

In the course of the Ruhama “ operation,” 
several fires were started, cattle feed was bulldozed 
into the ground, the water pump smashed, food, 
clothing and tools stolen and broken, and the dwellings 
plundered and damaged most seriously. The settlers, 
who did not attempt to resist, were beaten and prodded 
with bayonets, and at 2 o’clock ome morning an 
attempt was made to rape a girl. More specifically 
anti-Semitic activities were the inscription of walls 
with swastikas and unspeakable insults, the use of 
private rooms as lavatories and of clothes as toilet 
paper. These facts are most carefully verified, and 
I have several photographs of the savage destruction. 
If these details have not reached England, it may be 
because the Jerusalem correspondent of one large 
group of newspapers received cabled instructions 
from his London superiors about the way in which 
he was to report concerning the behaviour of British 


The whole operation at Ruhama was carried out 
by men who had been inflamed with hatred and 
revenge, and as I have pointed out, the official British 
propaganda with which these soldiers had been 
injected is based on a fundamental lie. If Ruhama 
were an isolated instance, it might be charitable to 
suppress the truth, but it is by no means so, and the 
common duty is to publicise such affairs as much as 
possible. There are no lengths to which we should 
not go to right this wrong, for the infection of Palestine 
may easily spread to Britain and rot the tenuous web 
of freedom and personal equality which is our main 
gift to the world. 

BRIAN STONE 
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ILLEGAL OPERATION 

Sir,—In any consideration of the problem. of 
abortion, it is essential to realise that we are not 
living in Utopia and that we must accept a compro- 
mise between what is ideal and what is practicable. 
It would be delightfully simple if the poverty, il- 
legitimacy, marital discord and sickness of mind, 
to which S. Bradshaw refers (NEW STATESMAN AND 
Nation, October 12) disappeared; and we can all 
work towards that end, 

But, in the meantime, while these evils exist, 
what are we to do about undesired and undesirable 
pregnancies ? Those of us who have, for twenty or 
thirty years, occupied ourselves with this problem, 
can have no doubt that the majority of people believe 
that, when an unwanted pregnancy occurs, abortion 
is justifiable. Whether the law forbids it or not, 
they are determined to have it. If they cannot have 
a legal abortion they will have a bootleg abortion— 
probably at the hands of an incompetent, even a 
medically unqualified, operator, in surgically un- 
favourable conditions, with danger to their life, or 
health, or future fertility. 

Is this in the interest of the community? Even 
to those who, like myself, regard abortion as something 
to be avoided if possible, it must be obvious that 
legalised abortion is less harmful to society than 

- illegal abortion. The figures quoted by the official 
Soviet delegate to the International Congress of the 
World League for Sexual Reform, London, 1929, 
showed conclusively that the mortality and morbidity 
connected with abortion had decreased almost to 
vanishing point since abortion had been legalised and 
carried out in State Hospitals. Even the somewhat 
contradictory statistics, published later, when the 
necessity to compete in the race for cannon-fodder, 
owing to the threat from Hitler, brought about 
the repeal of the laws legalising abortion (and of course 
by that time the improvement in living conditions 
had lessened the urgent need which had existed 
earlier) still showed an enormous decrease in both 
mortality and morbidity compared with the old days 
when abortion had been an illegal, and therefore a 
bootleg, industry. 

I have just returned from Australia, where the 
same problem exists in an even acuter form than in 
England. For, in. Australia, Birth Control Clinics 
are practically non-existent, and, in the absence of 
contraceptive knowledge and facilities, unwanted 
pregnancies are naturally more common. Abortion- 
ists, both medical and non-medical, flourish almost 
entirely unmolested—it is, indeed, one of the major 
bootleg activities of wartime and post-war life. The 
results of bungled operations, carried out surrep- 


reply to points of criticism I have made from time to 
time. 

(1) I accused the Food Ministry of fixing maximum 
prices of fruit, particularly soft fruit, at a level actually 
below what the fruit-grower received before the war. 
The effect of this was to cause a severe shrinkage in 
the acreage of fruit actually planted ; with the present 
level of costs, no grower could continue long in opera- 
tion. The Ministry do not question my figures but 
state that in determining maximum prices they took 
only pre-war prices for second-grade fruit (i.¢., culls) 
which account, in my opinion, for less than 20 per cent. 
of the total output. They expect and, in effect, com- 
pel the industry to produce rubbish. 

(2) The Ministry state further that the decline in 
acreage was due to virus diseases and a shortage of 
labour. The varieties showing the greatest decline 
have never suffered from such diseases and labour 
in fruit-growing is called up without appeal when it 
reaches the age of 18. Fruit-growing is allowed abso- 
lutely no priority in man-power, is not allowed per- 
mits for potash fertilisers, nor, as a general rule, for 
box-wood. 

(3) I accused the Ministry of victimising the grower 
at the expense of the middleman, and consolidating 
a racket which is absolutely contrary to the principles 
for which the Labour Party stands. The answer is 
that “ the margins offered to the wholesale trade have 
been reasonable and adequate to ensure that the pro- 
duce will be distributed.” What is the position at the 
beginning of October, 1946? It is, shortly: the 
demand for home production, particularly of cooking 
apples, has been smothered in the flood of fruit 
imports from the Continent, wholesalers are refusing 
to supply containers for the current crops, thousands 
of tons have rotted and are rotting in the orchards, 
certain department stores have even stopped selling 
home fruit altogether, the retailers are still charging 
the maximum price to the public while the grower 
receives one penny a pound or, if he is fortunate, 
twopence. 

(4) There is no planning, and no organised dis- 
tribution of fruit in this country; the grower is not 
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if his orchards are new, and he is compelled to offer 
his production to wholesalers who refuse to take it 
_ or offer derisory prices. 

(5) To the reasonable suggestion that; if we must 
import from abroad, we could import greater quantities 
of potash, timber, paper, agricultural machinery, the 

Government 


answer is that the is importing all it can 
lay its hands on. A worse confession of incompetence 
it would be difficult to find. We are also told that 
countries such as Italy have a good deal of surplus 
fruit which can be used to absorb additional exchange 
in exporting to Britain. To anyone with a real know- 
ledge of Italy and its economic condition, with a fruit- 
starved population suffering from a variety of vitamin- 
deficiency ills, this just appears to be callous nonsense. 
We are also apparently suffering from a labour short- 
age in agriculture (created by the man-power policy 
of the Government) so that, according to the expert, it 
_is better to leave the British crop to rot in the orchards 
and employ Italian labour in Italy to destroy the fruit 
market in this country. 

The Labour Government will not complete its 
term if it does not face up to its responsibilities in 
food distribution and substitute proper Socialist 
principle for the kind of bureaucratic nonsense which 


_it now retails as an answer to legitimate criticism. 


The whole of rural England, which might, with a 
little care, have been converted to Socialism, is 
bitterly critical and acutely hostile. Both the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food require drastic reorganisation 
if they are not to pull down the Government. We 
cannot afford a repetition of the bread rationing fiasco 
and, if the present practice of throwing the British 
market open to uncontrolled and, in some cases, 
State-subsidised fruits while strangling the home 
producer, continues, there will soon be no home pro- 
duction at all. The margin is close enough in all 
conscience—29,000 acres of soft fruit and 51,000 acres 
of dessert apples remaining to supply a population of 
45,000,000. 

I don’t expect a miracle of planning but the present 
chaos in food production and distribution is something 
which cannot and should not be endured. 

Melchet Park Orchards, HuGH QUIGLEY 

Sherfield English, Hants. 


FOR CARMEN 
Sir,— 
Permit me a brief reply to Frances Cornford: 
Your mind, for things of Spain, has “ vague 
retreats ” 
Where sadly reign confusion and penumbra: 
I’m Andalusian, and “ arena seats ” 
Are labelled, dear Sefiora, “‘ Sol y Sombra.” 
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publisher 
who never thinks that his book has been adequately 
or properly advertised ; and is continually ringing 
up his busy and exasperated publisher to enquire 
whether a review copy of his book has been sent 
to the Little Pemington Gazette. The composite 
portrait of the fellow-publisher and of the 
literary agent is hardly less grim. The composite 
agent appears to be rather like an in- 
competent shark who has tried to camouflage 
himself to resemble a lifeboat. And when it 


i 


expedient i ing 
publisher a novelist whose work has been, or is 
being, specially boomed.” 


portraits are familiar. They are the portraits of 
people attempting to earn their livings and make 
profits by buying in the cheapest market or by 
selling in the dearest, or by both. Publishing is a 
rade, the trade of producing and selling books, 


food 


or as the euphemists call it, “literature.” Being 
scale, monopolist, capitalist system—it has 
imposed upon it the iron laws of that system 
People who elect to make their living by producing 
and selling books have to obey those laws, the 
laws of class warfare within the trade of literature 
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the fact that they act, and must act, just like soap- 
makers or soap sellers, iron-founders, coal- 
miners, coal owners, stockbrokers, and occasionally 
manipulators of bucketshops. 

nfortunately the raw material of the publisher’s 
trade is not soap or coal or stocks and shares ; 
it is words and thoughts, which may be as valuable 


Cc 


as bad soap or a share in a non-existent gold mine, 
but which also may be those of a 

or a Newton. That is why the organisation of 
this trade is of such immense importance. The 
way in which the soap trade is organised may to 
some extent determine the colour of our skins, 
but it will not affect the colour of our thoughts 
and the texture of our civilisation. That is 
precisely what the trade of publishing can and 
does do, for it is not merely an ingenious 


of the writer and the thinker have to pass if they 
are to reach the public. 
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soap, and it is applied by 
publishers, booksellers, lit agents, and 
advertising agents to literature and thought and 
learning, which should be the seeds and flowers 


It was bad enough in the roth century, in the 
early days of capitalism. It has become much 
worse since the capitalist system has changed, 
and with it publishing, into large scale, monopolist, 
“big business.” Almost up to the end of last 
century publishing was generally a small-scale, 
personal, individualist trade. From John Murray, 
Smith, and Macmillan to Heinemann the success- 
ful business was usually a person. He made his 

by selling books at comparatively high 
to a comparatively small public. 
of system had been to encourage the 
works of art, of original thought, 
and serious learning, it would have been a silly 
system ; its object was to put profits into the 
pockets of the publishers. Naturally it did not 
encourage the production of works of art and 
culture, but owing to fortuitous circumstances 
connected with the structure of capitalism at 
that time it did little actively to discourage their 
production. The organisation of the trade made 
it more possible than to-day to make a moderate 
profit from the publication of “ serious ” books 
or literature, or rather made it less certain that 
such books would be published at a loss; the 
competition and overproduction were less severe ; 
the profits to be derived by large-scale degradation 
of the public taste had not yet been discovered ; 
the prestige value of “‘ good books ” in a publisher’s 
list was still believed to be considerable. Indi- 
vidual publishers, like Murray and Smith, were 
therefore able profitably to publish “ serious ” 
books and to offer their authors a living wage 
out of the profits, and—what was more important 
—they and the publishing system did not exercise 
@ persistent pressure upon the good writér to 
write bad books. 

In the last thirty or more years, publishing 
has, with the rest of the economic system,4eft this 
stage behind and has become part of large-scale, 
mass-production industry. All the symptoms of 
monopoly capitalism are there. At one end of 
the scale are very large firms, amalgamations, and 
interlockings ; at the other end the small or even 
moderate sized business finds it increasingly 
difficult to keep its head above water or a successful 
author upon its list. The discovery thatethe 
largest profits can be made by selling the largest 
number of a book to the largest possible reading 
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public has revolutionised the trade’s structure. 
Its organisation becomes more and more special- 
ised for the sale of “best-sellers.” The deter- 
mining economic fact is crudely that the profit 
to be derived from the sale of 50,cco copies 
of a book is enormously greater than that from 
the sale of 2,500 copies of 20 books; while if 
you publish 50 books and sell 1,000 copies of each, 
you will very soon land yourself in the bankruptcy 
court. Publishing becomes an exciting, gamble, 
a feverish search for the best-seller. This in 
itself encourages the growth of large-scale 
businesses. The chances of finding a best-seller 
are much greater if you publish 100 books in a 
season than if you publish 50, and are almost 
zero if you publish only 10. But if you publish 
50 or 100 books with the hope of finding 5s, 10, 
or 15 best-sellers among them, your technique 
of publishing must be entirely different from that 
required by the small, old-fashioned publisher’s 
list. Some books are born best-sellers, but the 
vast majority of best-sellers are made. To make a 
best-seller all that is required is to induce the 
public to believe that it is a best-seller. It is 
here that the modern publisher is forced to grasp 
the golden key to profits from mass-production— 
publicity. The publisher’s object in advertising 
and in his other methods of publicity is to induce 
a very large number of people all at the same time 
to believe that “they must read this book.” 
The words “at the same time” are of vital 
importance. The best-seller can only be created 
if the demand for the book is concentrated in a 
few months or even weeks after publication. 
This is due partly to the effect of the circulating 
library system, for if 1,000 people demand a 
book from their library in one week, the library 
will require 1,000 copies to meet the demand, 
whereas, if the demand is spread over a year, it 
might supply the demand with 10 copies. But it 
is also partly due to the effect of the best-seller 
type of publishing itself. Where there is keen 
competition among a large number of firms for 
best-sellers, the active life of books becomes 
shorter and shorter. The ordinary reader cannot 
read two best-sellers at the same time. Unless 
therefore he can be induced by Publisher A to 
believe that book X is a best-seller and to read 
it at once, he may be induced next week by 
Publisher B that his book Y is a best-seller and that 
he must read it at once. In that case the chance 
of inducing him to read X may well have passed 
for ever, for the week after Publisher C will 
publish the super-seller Z. 

The indirect effects of the growth of this system 
upon publishing, books, authors, and the reading 
public are manifold and are not immediately 
apparent to people who have not watched it 
grow from inside. It makes the profitable 
publication of books which cannot be converted 
into best-sellers much more difficult. In the last 
25 years the active life of a “serious ” novel or 
biography in the bookshops and libraries has 
seriously decreased and this, I believe, is entirely 
due to the best-seller publicity booming. That 
by itself, under a system in which literature 
and learning depend upon publishers’ profits, 
must have a major effect upon writers and the 
kind of books they write. In fact the whole 
organisation of modern publishing exerts over- 
whelming pressure upon writers to write books 
which the publisher believes will have “the 
widest possible popular appeal.” Writers are 
largely unconscious of this pressure; we are 
born, live, and die in the capitalist system and 
are usually therefore unconscious of its economics 
and its ethics, just as fish are unconscious of the 
water in which they live and die. What makes 
the system so insidiously destructive of art and 
thought is that publishers share with nearly all 
those in power or authority the unalterable con- 
viction that anything which is to have “‘the widest 
possible popular appeal” must be and should be 
tenth-rate. The attitude of those who prepare 
the B.B.C. programmes is characteristic; the 
assumption is that the public is composed of 
half-wits to whom anything first rate in art or 
thought is ununderstandable end rrent. 
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(The high quality of the Third Programme does 


not alter this fact. Its merits are definitely 
intended not for the or person, but for the 
intelligent or “intel ” listener.) The 


words “ highbrow ” and “ intellectual ” are used 
as the surest method of damning anything which 
is not to be “put across” as popular. This 
attitude has slopped over into the publishers’ 
offices and stereotypes the best-seller, whether it 
be a novel, a biography, or a history. The writer, 
even if he does not know it, is entangled and 
strangled by it. It creates the degraded taste 
which it assumes. Yet this vicious circle is, I 
believe, started and kept turning by an assumption 
for which there is no evidence. There is no 
reason to believe that the public must be half- 
witted and cannot understand or appreciate 
“serious” literature. But if our masters and 
teachers treat us from birth as imbeciles, it is 
inevitable that most of us will be imbecile. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


A LITTLE OLD FASHIONED? 


Industrial Art Explained. By JoHN GLOAG. 
Allen and Unwin, 15s. 


The theory at first glance is simple and con- 
vincing. I held it myself in the early Thirties— 
or, at any rate, part of it—and wrote a book about 
it in rapturous prose. Many books have since 
appeared on the same theme. And now John 
Gloag’s Industrial Art Explained comes up again 
re-written and nicely timed for the Britain Can 
Make It Exhibition. I do not claim to have 
invented the theory. I merely want to emphasise 
that I once believed in part of it myself. 

The theory probably arose from the subcon- 
scious of the general. And nowhere in his book 
does Mr. Gloag directly express it. An implica- 
tion, however, is there. Put crudely, this is the 
theory. Every age expresses itself in the materials 
which it uses best. (1) DARKNESS: the Church 
in Control. Medieval people only knew about 
engineering in wood and stone, and later, in 
glass, hence, Norm, Trans, etc., to Perp. (2) 
‘TwIiLiGnt : the Individual in Control, Renaissance 
people used brick as well as glass, wood and stone. 
Then came iron. The first great design of. the 
new industrial age was the iron-arched bridge 
at Coalbrookdale (1779). From now on, good 
design fell out of the hands of architects into those 
of engineers. Architects were still wedded to 
brick and stone. Some Georgian architects 
were “‘ good” because they were aware of the 
nice clean iines of engineers and designed build- 
ings that depended for their effect on function 
and proportion, and not on decoration. Unfor- 
tunately in the nineteenth century progress was 
arrested by excessive individualism (i.e., exces- 
sive decoration) and the last struggles of 
Christianity (i.e., the Gothic Revival). But all the 
time the men of real genius were burrowing along 
in the engineering profession. Telford is very 
significant since he started as a church architect 
and ended as a canal and bridge engineer. Prob- 
ably the most important date is that which com- 
memorates the founding of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers (1818), the final divorce of engin- 
eering from architecture. The great buildings 
of the Victorian age were the Crystal Palace (the 
first prefab.), tunnels, bridges and viaducts and 
warehouses. They were not “great” if they 
were decorated, since that meant that their time- 
serving designers had toyed with that corrupt old 
mistress, architecture. At the end of the century 
there was sudden darkness before daylight. 
Architects, fearful of extinction, feverishly revived 
every style they could lay hands on. Only when 
inventing new ones like “‘ Art Nouveau” were 
they significant. William Morris confused con- 
fusion by relating medieval architecture to 
Socialism, (“‘ The work of Morris put back by 
fifty years the emergence, development and 
authority of the industrial designer in England ” 
-—Gloag). (3) DAYLIGHT : The Machine in Control. 
The best architecture of the twentieth century is 
to be found in concrete, steel and glass, in motor 
car and aeroplane designs, and streamlined loco- 
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And the fit, of all this is—plain vn are 
good. Decoration and imitation are bad, But 
because some artists can’t resist playing about 
with brush and pencil, decoration is permitted 
provided it emphasises the lines of construction. 

Of course, if you start looking at things, some 
plain, functional buildings are lovely: but so 
are a lot of ornate ones. King’s College chapel 
is loaded with decoration which has nothing to 
do with its construction, so is St. Paul’s, so are 
the Houses of Parliament, the Lord Mayor’s 
Coach, a Chippendale looking-glass, the interior 
of Covent Garden Opera House. So was the 
cast-iron Gothic palace at Kew. True, a late 

ian farmhouse, all plainness and proportion 
and ion, is a joy to look at in any landscape, 
but a prefab. house equally functional and by 
Crittall standards as well-proportioned, looks 
awful nearly everywhere. If Mr. Gloag were 
offered a set of Sheraton chairs and a set of steel 
ones, both at the same price, for his machine- 
for-living-in, would he really convince himself 
of his reasons for choosing Sheraton by the 
casuistry he displays in his book on one of the 
picture pages? There he shows a photograph 
of the base of Bernini’s colonnade to St. Peter’s 
Rome and opposite the steel and glass fagade of 
Peter Jones’s shop in Sloane Square. His 
caption runs, “‘ The beginning of a new mastery 
of materials and forms comparable to the mastery 
exercised by the architects who worked with the 
classic orders.”, The only connection I can see 
between the buildings is that they both share 
the name of the chief apostle. And will he fall 
for this casuistry.a second time? Yes. His 
béte noire is Tower Bridge—‘‘ mechanically 
efficient, but otherwise ridiculous”, “‘ and its 
designers had before them such superb examples 
of industrial architecture as the Forth Bridge”, 
“just another example of the idea that art and 
architecture could be applied.” Yet of all 
English bridges probably the best remembered 
and, as he himself admits, “ unfortunately 
accepted all over the world as one of the structures 
symbolic of London,” is Tower Bridge. Drowned 
in his theory, he may prefer Hungerford Railway 
Bridge at Charing Cross which has less adorn- 
ment. But the majority of us, drowned in a 
deeper theory still, prefer the loopholes and turrets 
that Sir Horace Jones added to Tower Bridge. 
Probably it is something to do with liking things 
just because they looked old, a natural hankering 
after tradition which no streamlining will 
extirpate. 

The final jog to my pen which made me attack 
this theory in public was when Mr. Gloag wrote 
to The Times on September 28th to say that the 
Britain Can Make It Exhibition “‘ finally dispels 
the influence of the Victorian period. It shows 
that progressive industry is at last liberated from 
the old cramping belief which confused imitation 
and disguise with design.” I intend no reflection 
on the exhibition which I have not seen nor on 
Mr. Gloag as a sincere man and, I hope. despite 
this difference, still a friend. But I think the 
cramp and age are his. 

Take cramp first. Mr. Gloag illustrates all 
over one page of his book two door handles 
** designed ” by the architect, Mr. Wells Coates. 
No reflection, here, is intended on the genius 
of Mr. Wells Coates. But I must admit that each 
handle looks like no more than a piece of pipe 
bent round at the ends and stuck on to a wooden 
door by what the caption calls “‘ a patent ‘ secret ’ 
fixing process.” And each is, I regret to say, 
“disguised’’ (the caption says “ finished ”’) 
in a “tinted plastic sheath.” If that is all the 
destgning that progressive industry is going to 
allow an artist, then, boys, get back to your fret- 
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work and inlay your wireless sets with mother-of- 
You will so, at least, find some outlet 
the natural desire to make things with your 


. And now for age. Mr. Gloag is not so logical 
otherwise excellent 


ny en ae da Se aeaiiliog iibeaclens ”) which 
“with the rise of individualism and the 
aedice of civic sense, the terrace is abandoned for 
the individual house”; i.e., there was no indi- 
vidualism in the late eighteenth century and if 
we are to be civilised we must cease to be indi- 
viduals. That theory is as old as the origins of 
Nazism. But it is, at any rate, the logical con- 
clusion of Mr. Gloag’s theories , 

The truth is, of course, that some are 
lovely and. some are ugly whether A or de- 
corated. For instance, Mr. Gloag says that the 
mid-nineteenth century was “‘the lowest ebb 
of English architecture.” Most of us would see 
that ebb between 1919 and 1939, if the surface 
of England is any evidence. It seems that 
opinions on what is ugly are many. So are 
theories of beauty. But one of the most cramping 
and elderly, though not quite the oldest, is this 
anti - decoration, anti- imitation theory which 
idolises machines and materials. 


J. BETJEMAN 
MANNERS AND MORALS 
The Pursuit of Happiness: The Story of 


Madame de S y- 

Longmans, Green. 55. 
Miss Joan Evans’s account of Mme de Sérilly 

is regrettably short, but it would be much more 
regrettable if she had chosen to spin her material 
into a larger work. The title of the book is sad 
in its implications: Mme de Sérilly seldom 
touched the happiness she deserved, and this was 
not through any excessive concentration upon its 
pursuit. She was married straight from her 
convent school at the age of seventeen to a cousin 
twice her age ; he was kind, she had'three children 
by him, and then, as the custom was, took a 
lover. When she was thirty-one she found 
herself a prisoner in the Conciergerie under the 
Terror: she and her husband were condemned 
to death in a farcical mass-trial. 

They only asked us our names, our ages and 
descriptions. These were the only ar nts 
that took place at our trial. Dumas cut short the 
accused whenever they tried to speak; not one 
of us was heard. 


Sérilly was guillotined ; his wife pleaded preg- 
nancy, and before the falsity of the plea was 
exposed, Thermidor came to her rescue. She 
then married her lover, who died five months 
later. She remarried, her husband died within 
four months, and three months later she died 
herself. She was only thirty-six. 

In reaction against the romantic nonsense upon 
which most of us were brought up, and recognising 
the high permanent value of the French Revolu- 
tion, we now incline to underestimate the 
injustice and cruelty of the Terror. The victims 
were few by modern standards ; for the twentieth 
century has been marked by an unprecedented 
progress in human beastliness. But the account 
of the Sérillys’ imprisonment and trial still 
must excite disgust. Cultivated, politically 
liberal, deservedly popular with all his humble 
country neighbours, Sérilly had done nothing to 
deserve his fate, nothing except belong to a class 
that had monstrously abused its privileges. The 
murder of such valuable citizens made a rift in 
France that still impoverishes the nation. 

But the most significant parts of Miss Evans’s 
book are the account of the heroine’s education 
and the rortrait of the character resulting from 
it. The convent is described chiefly from the 
fascinating memoirs of Héléne de Ligne : 

No false code of austerity and -sacrifice was 
imposed upon the pupils ; the nuns’ test of a girl 
was whether the other girls liked her, for in their 
a to be liked was a social and even a religious 

uty. 


By Joan EVANs. 
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is very hard on introverts—reminds 
us, of the attitude usual among masters 
in ic schools. But the practical results 
of education were very different. “To be 
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i and is, moreover, intrinsically 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 


such as toleration, » Objective 
rut, Inseiiem, Reve bern sepleced in aang posplc’s 
minds by their exact opposites. remarkable 
still is the enthusiasm with which people have 


| 


We have been forced, in our necessary revolts, 
to shatter old faiths, but we have nothing to 
replace them. Some have tried to supply the 
need, or to pretend that it does not exist. Law- 
rence tried, with “ his insistence on blood and sex 
and maleness,” but as Mr. Warner observes 


years now, have usually enjoyed it. But 
this enjoyment is not sufficient in itself to form the 
basis of a new outlook on life. 
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are socially or “bad”? Why should 
they — to subscribe to a general brotherhood of 
man 
Mr. Warner does not discuss the possibility 
of re-examining Christianity (he refers only to 
“* bogus religious revivals led by elderly generals,’”’) 
but he suggests that : 
the only reply to the cult of individual or racial 
and violence is the actual practice of general 
justice, mercy, brotherhood and understanding. 

These thoughts preoccupy him no less in the 
literary essays—one on Dostoievsky fills a third 
of the book. Im another he puts forward his 
belief (which I feel is very sound, possibly 
because I have held it so strongly myself for 
sO many years) that as so few children can ever 
become classical scholars the others should get 
the essence of classical literature in translation, 
since therein “‘ the fundamentals of our problems 
are stated with an extraordinary clarity.” Thus 
we may “not only come to realise the unity of 
history and of mankind, but act so that we may 
remain alive on the surface of the earth.” 

Time was when essays had to treat charmingly 
of trivialities: these are emphatically about 
something, indeed the thing of supreme urgency. 
Warner may lack the grace of Forster and the 
guts of Orwell, but the book places him among 
the best contemporary writers in this field. No 
Abinger harvest perhaps, but a crop of honest 
thought, as good as bread. 
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GEOFFREY TREASE 


DESIGN FOR LIBERTY 


The Three Spheres of Society. By CHARLES 
WATERMAN. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Waterman recognises that unrestricted 
private enterprise leads to gross exploitation, 
and that the State is successfully breaking the 
power of capitalism by taking to itself ownership 
of the means of production. But he thinks that 
this method is disastrous, because, by uniting 
political and economic power, it threatens to 
destroy individual initiative and originality. The 
right policy, he maintains, is to organise the 
“ spiritual, political and economic spheres’”’ in 
relative independence. Most of his stimulating 
and, indeed, provocative book is an attempt to 
apply this principle to the problems of Britain 
to-day. Economic life, he argues, should be run 
mainly by public utility corporations and “‘ firms,” 
with ownership vested in boards representing 
their own managers, workers, consumers, and 
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other relevant interests. Though in 

his scheme is a sort of liberal vession a 
socialism, it might result m in a diatioed 
capitalism. He claims to avoid this danger by 
his principle of “ conditional ownership.” Every 
owner is liable to have his property confiscated 
by the political state if his use of it violates certain 
fundamental “‘ human rights.” 

In the “ spiritual sphere ” also, Mr. Waterman 
ingists on relative autonomy. Schools, for in- 
stance, are to be controlled by boards representing 
mainly the teachers and parents of the school. 
State education is condemned, as leading to 
regimentation and the prevention of experiment. 
The State medical service also is condemned. 
In both fields the State must help financially, but 
“he who pays the piper must not call the tune.’ 

Now the principle of delegating the State’s 
authority to vocational corporations is valuable ; 
but only on condition that power remains firmly 
with the State. For this reason ownership, too, 
must be secured unconditionally to the State, 
as the final democratic authority. Otherwise, the 
“economic sphere”’ may contrive a dictatorship. 
But many of Mr. Waterman’s suggestions, suit- 
ably qualified, might well be incorporated in a 
genuinely socialistic order, to keep its temper 
liberal. 

The principle of the “three spheres” is 
adopted from Rudolph Steiner, who, though he 
rightly insists on the urgency of clarifying and 
deepening experience, is in some ways vague and 
wild. Mr. Waterman is an enthusiastic follower 
of Steiner, accepting his “ spiritual science” of 
anthroposophy. This appears to rest on the con- 
viction that modern man, in developing the pre- 
cise individual self-consciousness, has lost other, 
supra-sensory forms of consciousness, familiar 
to primitive man; forms which united him far 
more closely to his fellows and to the “ funda- 
mental spirituality of the universe.” This nar- 
rowing of the focus of consciousness is supposed 
to have caused our exaggerated individualism and 
intellectualism. We have now to widen the focus 
again, to recover the lost consciousness, but we 
must learn to experience it with a precision impos- 
sible to primitive man. Meanwhile, says Mr. 
Waterman, modern science sees the universe as 
completely meaningless and desolate; and until 
we recover a sense of its meaningfulness, we shall 
never créate a worth-while society. 

But surely we can quite well find a “‘ meaning” 
in life, and create a worth-while society, without 


science, we may lose faith in the most 
man 


‘developed forms of consciousness known to 


today. Developed personal awareness and 
behaviour, in community with others, contain the 
only sort ‘of “ divine sanction” that is needed. 
Creative manual, esthetic, intellectual and social 
activitives are their own j tion. 

The theory of the lost forms of consciousness 
is not necessary to Mr. Waterman’s position. 
His concern is to devise a social order which will 
maintain the integrity of the individual. For him, 
I think, the individual is more “real” than 
society. No group, he says, can ever do what a 
genius does. And without a wealth of brilliant 
originating individuals no society can thrive. 
True, indeed! But in the concrete experience 
of love and of comradeship in a common cause, 
the individual, though he remains a * distinct 
centre of consciousness, does in an important 
sense participate in something more worth while 
than his bare individuality. 

OLAF STAPLEDON 


AN AMERICAN FRIEND 


America’s Stake in Britain’s Future. By 
GeEorGE Soute. Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Soule’s book was written for American 
readers and was finished before the loan 
agreement was made. Indeed, one of the most 
curious things about it now is his insistence that 
Great Britain would not want,,and would be too 
proud to take, a loan from the United States. 
For the present edition Mr. Soule has written a 
new introduction, addressed to English readers, 
and in this he recognises his mistake, but says, 
quite truly, that it does not affect the rest of his 
book. 


The book as a whole is an attempt, and for the 
most part an excellent attempt, to get the 
American public to see things from a British 
angle as well as from its own. He stresses the 
fears felt in Great Britain that the tying of the 
British economic system to that of the United 
States may put this country at the mercy of an 
American depression, and that there is every 
likelihood of such a depression coming about. 
He recognises, with reasonable fairness, that the 
American policy of “ no-discrimination ” means 


system the American State 
can work at all only if the 


any large section-of the American 
e is himself so evidently a “ planner,” 


if not more, a more than “‘ New Dealer,” and an 
internationally-minded person whose conception 
of internationalism is not that all other nations 
ought to be induced to behave exactly like his own. 

The fault in Mr. Soule’s -nalysis of British 
conditions is that, writing before the Labour 
victory, he allowed himself to assume a different 
kind of British Government from that which 
actually holds power, and took his estimates of 
British prospects and outlooks mainly from non- 
Socialist sources—above all from P.E.P., which 
acted as a sort of godfather to him while he was 
making his preparatory studies in this country. 
This induces in him—although certain hesitations 
on his part peep out at times—a higher estimate 
of the potentialities of a purely Keynesian 
approach to British economic problems than is 
usually found, at any rate among Labour Party 
supporters. Moreover, any book written some 
time ago is almost bound to underestimate the 
interdependence between the international, 
political and economic factors. During the 
present year, for example, the existence of the 
Loan Agreement has been a powerful factor in 
strengthening the tendency towards an 
American political line-up against the Soviet 
Union. 

In general, however, Mr. Soule’s book is as 
fair and balanced a statement* of the British 
position vis-a-vis the United States—in economic 
matters, I mean—as one could well wish for. 
Its chief interest for English readers is bound to 
lie in the light which it throws on the things that 
it is hardest and most necessary to make the 
American public understand. Mr. Soule makes 
it clear that the Americans to whom he is address- 
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by JULIUS BERSTL 


The life story ofa great actor 


MR. DALTON, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his introduction to 
Number One, writes : “ The Univer- 
sities have a most vital part to play 
in repairing the ravages of war and 
in building a new and better world 
. Discussion, argument, even 
controversy, are mecessary....A 
periodical such as is now planned 
can be most helpful to this end.” 
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UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY has an 
Editorial Board (Chairman, Sir 
Ernest Simon, LL.D.) and a list of 
promised Contributors which should 
guarantee a brilliant and lively dis- 
cussion of the many problems facing 
the Universities now entering a 
period of almost revolutionary 
change and development. 

SEND FOR 12-Page PROSPECTUS, FREE 


Pre-publication Subscription Offer: 15s. ($3) a 
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literary jury in recent years.” — 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Folded Leaf. By Wmitam MaAxweELt. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 


Hecepus. Nicholson-and Watson. 8s. 6d. 


Gne Man in His Time. By StTerHen D. 
Frances. Pendulum Publications. 7s. 6d. 


Lebanon. By CAROLINE Miter. Muller. 
8s. 6d. 


The Single Pilgrim. By Mary ROoLanp. 
Sampson Low. 8s. 6d. 


Every Good Deed. By Dorotny Wduirpte. 
Murray. §s. 

Halfway Down the Cliff. By Diana GARDNER. 
PL. 6s. 


The holiday season is over. 
now pouring from the presses clearly mean 
something to their authors and a. The 
reviewer, settling down for the winter, feels 
kindliness creeping over him like senility. The 
season of remorse approaches. The sélf-punish- 
ment mechanisms come into play. I have found 
myself looking at far more of the new novels 
than I ever intended. There is nothing wholly 
first-rate in the list above. And yet there are 
flashes of worthiness in them all, even in the 
Arcadian silliness of Pulitzer Prize winner 
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is Time begins like a Thurber 
the Californian tough school. Its 
sentence, believe it or not, is : 
first time I saw a man die it made me 
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the attitudes struck. One Man in His 
is a crude, first-person narrative or string 
of narratives, boastful and self-pitying, about a 
back-street childhood, about the dole, about 
fighting in the Spanish war, about sex and about 
prison. Mr. Frances’s “1” brags how he posed 
for dirty photographs, how he cheeked the Prison 
Governor, how he set a police-court by the ears 
and in general what a fine, big-hearted, ill- 
treated fellow he is. His simplicity is endearing, 
and there is considerable narrative skill of a not 
very difficult kind. 

Mr. de Hegedus is also a natural. It is trie 
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‘that his scene is set in Mayfair and that his 


intentions are satirical, but this novelist hero is 
so unlike any recognisable specimen and this 
pugilist with his yearning for culture so un- 
wittingly wild a caricature that one looks for the 
missing clue. It is to be found, I think, in the 
fact that Mr. de Hegedus is an unconquerable 
foreigner, confronting the English scene with 
more eagerness than insight. There is a jolly 
plot about the novelist cashing in on the publicity 
value of the pugilist’s name. There is a love 
triangle. And again the narrative is ebullient 
if not skilful. 

The Single Pilgrim appears to be an English 
novel, though it was first published in America 
and Sweden, those two great homes of social 
worthiness. It is about a girl catching syphilis 
as the result of a misunderstanding, and one 
American critic is quoted on the dust-cover as 
saying, “‘It took courage to write this book, 
and it takes courage to read it.” I doubt this. 
After all, one writes about V.D. with the blessing 
of the Ministry of Health and the full concurrence 
of West End theatre audiences. It takes courage 
to read the book all through, but there is an agree- 
able use of the kingfisher as a master-symbol. 

That leaves us with the three best of books. 
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Mr. Clewes published two years ago a novelised 
portrait of Dean Swift called The Violent Friends. 


It was admirable. Its violence, its dclicate 
colouring, its convinced tenderness, made an 
extremely difficult and too frequently handled 
theme come alive in the most extraordinary way. 
This time, Mr. Clewes has again got hold of a 
disadvantageous theme, juvenile delinquency. 
It is a theme about which psychologists are busy 
saying many useful things, and Mr. Clewes is 
not a psychologist, he is potentially a high-grade 
romantic novelist. He has handled his theme 
with a complication of method which I think 
excessive, but which imrresses me as a remarkable 
demonstration of misapplied strength. When 
Mr. Clewes disencumbers it of sect, external 
themes, all this high-powered promise will 
become active talent. 

The Folded Leaf follows the course of friendship 
between a born athlete and a narrow-chested 
Sensitive, through high school and college in 
and near Chicago, Illinois. Misunderstanding, 
college snobberies and jealousy over a girl cnd 
in the attempted suicide of the more nervy of 
the two. It is not to be expected that an editor 
of The New Yorker should write either a tedious 
or a stupid novel. On the other hand, it is not 
to be expected that a brilliant editor should also 
be a top novelist, since his energies are divided. 
The Foided Leaf is a piece of work firmly accom- 
plished, its detail freshly observed and copious. 
It i¢ not easy to describe suicide attempted by 
the untidiest of means (a razor) without striking 
a false note, and Mr. Maxwell does it. Of these 
eight books, this is the one I most admired. 
What I think it lacks is creative anguish, internal 
necessity, the difficulties still apparent in Mr. 
Clewes. . 

Miss Gardner’s short stories have what I 
seem to remember the more venerable critics 
of fiction calling “freshness and charm.” They 
are slight. The touch is delicate, the irony 
discreet. I think the collection too miscellaneous. 
A trace of obsession, greater extremities of mood 
and a less frequent change of scene might have 
caused the sum to be more than a simple addition. 
The publishers invite a comparison with Dorothy 
Parker. This, I fear, is nonsense. Dorothy 
Parker is pitiless and leaves nobody unscathed. 
The victims of Miss Gardner’s satire are a few 
accepted types, and even they are viewed with 
a certain optimism, like elders first questioned 
by a young girl. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 








VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA... 
in ten minutes. The enterprise and 
vision of Cable and Wireless have 
turned a scientific achievement into 
& commercial and social amenity. 
It is now possible to send a photo- 
graph, drawing, or manuscript round 
the world in a matter of minutes. 
And the new reduced rates bring 
this valuable service within reach 
of the millions. Full particulars will 
be sent on request — willingly. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


VIA IMPERIAL, 3&3: 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 











Well, at least he can give his digestion a rest. A eup of 
Benger’s Food last thing would soothe and strengthen him 
in body and mind, give him nights of calm, restful sleep. 
He’d feel quite different after a fortnight on Benger’s Food. 


Build up on Benger’s! 


digestive enzymes in 
absorb its full nutriment without digestive strain. That's why 
so good for you. At Chemists and Grocers from 1/9 a tin. 


Benger’s Food partially pre-digest the 


BENGER'S LTD,, HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE 1470 








How do YOu spell 


ecconomy-economy-econnomy? 


As a pipe smoker you 
spell it out carefully and 
slowly—*‘T-H-R-E-E 
N-U-N-S’. Cunningly 
cut, each ounce of this 
tobacco lasts you longer, 
saves you money. Not 
without good rea- 
son has it been 
called ‘the tobacco 
of curious cut’. 















Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 2/7 AN OUNCE 
‘Empire Tobacco at its best’ 
ORIGINAL 2/10} AN OUNCE 

‘The Vicar’s Choice’ 
Issued by Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain @ 
Ireland), Lid., Glasgow. 

















